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Fine Paper Manufacturers to Merge In Canada 


Consolidation To Be Known as Allied Paper Co., Will Include Lincoln Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Georgetown Coated Paper Mills, and Ritchie & Ramsey—James Maclaren & Co., Ltd., 
Plan Immense Development on Lievre River, Quebec, Including Storage Reservoir, 
Power Plant and News Print Mill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MONTREAL, Que., October 15, 1928—A new company, to be 
known as the Allied Paper Company, is shortly to be launched here 
to effect the consolidation of the Lincoln Paper Mills, the George- 
town Coated Paper Mills, and Ritchie and Ramsay. The latter 
firm is a large merchandising concern, with old-established con- 
nections in the paper trade. The merging thus to be effected will 
bring a fourth large company into the fine paper field, the other 
three being the Provincial Paper, the Howard Smith Paper Mills 
and the Rolland Paper Company. It is not yet known whether 
the Howard Smith Company, recently purchased by the Wood- 
Gundy interests, will be brought into the organization. The ques- 
tion on this point has been raised by the fact that C. Howard 
Smith and Harold Crabtree, who formerly controlled the Howard 
Smith Company, is forming the new consolidation. 

The Lincoln Pulp and Paper Mills took over in 1925 the Lin- 
coln Mills, which was operating the business established in 1878. 
Its mills at Merritton, Ont., Maria, New Richmond, and New 
Carlisle, P. Q., comprise a sulphite pulp, a flour sack and two 
paper plants. Its products consist principally of writing, book, 
wrapping and rope paper and paper bags. 

The Georgetown Coated Paper Mills is a smaller concern, its 
plant at Georgetown, Ont., manufacturing coated paper. 

Production of the two units covers 20,000 pounds of coated 
paper, 50 tons of sulphite pulp, 30 tons of fine paper and 30,000 
bags daily. 

The Lincoln Paper Mills has a timber supply of 281 square 
miles licensed at Little Cascapedia, Que. 

Maclaren Interests Plan Huge Project 

The James Maclaren Company, Ltd., who now have a large 
pulp mill at Buckingham, Que., are planning an immense develop- 
ment on the Lievre River in Quebec, comprising a storage reser- 
voir of 25,000,000 cubic feet capacity, a hydro-electric development 
of 120,000 h.p., and a news print plant with a capacity of 250 tons 
per day, all at an estimated cost of $12,500,000. A further develop- 
ment later on, entailing another 125,000 h.p. of hydro-electric 
energy is planned, indeed a total development of 270,000 h.p. in all 
is planned, 

The announcement of these plans is made officially by R. H. 
Kenney, the general manager of the company. The initial develop- 
ment of 120,000 h.p. will be at High Falls, on the Lievre River, 23 
miles north of Buckingham, Que., and the storage reservoir will 
be at Cedar Rapids, twenty miles north of High Falls. The pulp 
and paper plant will be located either at Buckingham or at Masson. 
The contract for the erection of the power plant at High Falls 


has been given to the Montreal firm of W. I. Bishop, a few days 
ago, who is now sending in supplies, and erecting construction 
camps at the site of the power development. The plant will be 
similar in construction to that of the International Paper Com- 
pany’s subsidiary, the Gatineau Power Company, at Chelsea. The 
power house will be equipped with an initial installation of three 
30,000 h.p. units, and a fourth will be put in at a later date. The 
water in the Lievre River will be backed up for a distance of 
twenty miles, but will not affect the surrounding country to any 
great extent as for most of the distance the river runs through 
high banks, and the lower land is swamp land, which will be trans- 
formed into small lakes studded with islands. 

As soon as the High Fall power development is properly under 
way, the Bishop Company will commence upon the construction 
of a dam on the river at Cedar Rapids, for the creation of the 
The dam at Cedar Rapids will be fifty feet 
high, and will back the water of the Lievre as far as White Fish 
Lake. 

The construction of the power house will cost approximately 
$5,000,000; the storage dam at Cedar Rapids, $1,500,000, and the 
two developments will furnish employment for about 1,000 to 1,500 
men. It is expected they will be completed in the spring of 1930. 


storage reservoir. 


The Cedar Falls storage will drain an area of 4,000 square miles, 
and will raise the level of the river north of the dam, to the ex- 
tent of about 35 feet. Early next summer the Maclaren company 
expects to go ahead with the construction of a pulp and paper mill, 
to be located at either Buckingham, adjacent to its lumber mills, 
or at Masson. If at the latter village, the two plants will be con- 
nected by a three-mile pipe line for pulp transmission from the 
ground wood mill at Buckingham which is to be considerably 
enlarged. 

The paper mill will be equipped with two 234-inch machines with 
a capacity each of 125 tons of news print daily; will be equipped 
with a pulp mill; will furnish employment for about 500 men and 
its construction will cost in the neighborhood of $6,000,000. 

Mr. Kenney stated that the power from the High Falls plant 
will be used to operate the paper mill and for the generation of 
steam. The paper mill is expected to be ready for operation late 
in 1930, and the contract for its construction will be awarded later 
on. 

The Maclaren company also intends later on to utilize its power 
potentialities on the Lievre River between Buckingham and Mas- 
son. At present at the Dufferin Falls, adjacent to the lumber mills, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Philadelphia Market Shows Upward Trend 


Livelier Demand Experienced For Both Fine and Coarse Papers—Book Papers and Coated and 
Uncoated Cover Papers More Active Than For some Time Past—Local Distributors 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 15, 1928—Continued upward de- 
mand has given a livelier trend to the local paper industry. Both 
fine and wrapping paper divisions report a decided improvement 
over the preceding month and dealers in all branches of the trade 
are more optimistic in their attitude for the remainder of the year. 
There is a steady trend to prices quoted, with prospects of this 
standardized valuation of paper continuing for the remainder of 
the season and possibly until after the New Year. Mills are re- 
ported fairly well supplied with orders to assure this steady trend 
for the balance of 1928. With no disturbance looming from this 
phase of trade dealers are now encouraged to place larger orders 
with the manufacturers with the assurance that their profits will 
be maintained and losses sustained by the recent cutting lessened 
in the balance of favorable conditions for the last quarter of the 
year. 


As demand for all grades of wrapping paper extends there is 
evidence that the current month will show improvement over the 
corresponding period of 1927. Assured that the election will be 
no factor for disturbance to industry there is greater confidence 
on the part of the consumer in the future of business. The bag 
situation is firmer, with a goodly portion of orders now being 
placed for all grades. Butcher fibers have been advanced from 
Y%4 cent per pound to $5 per ton on the 40-pound weight grades. 
Parchments are steady with a normal demand. As improvement 
in the printing industry promotes the sales of paper, there has 
been greater activity in book stocks and cover papers, both coated 
and uncoated. Wholesale demands are likewise holding, !ocal 
mill representatives reporting greater shipments in car load lots 
than at the same season of the preceding year. Bristol boards 
are steady and in good demand and greeting card manufacturers 
are engaged in production of Christmas and New Year supplies 
on a broadening scale. 


Mills Are Becoming More Active 


With the mills more active, paper stock is diminishing. Collec- 
tions are sparse and negligible. There is active demand for book 
grades and old news with prices likely to go higher as the shortage 
grows more acute with the revival of manufacturing in book paper 
mills. Demand for soft white shavings is much improved while 
ledger papers are consumed as soon as stocks can be secured. It 
is difficult for the wholesalers of paper stock to secure sufficient 
ledgers to make up a car load shipment, despite the urgent needs 
of the trade and the prices that are offered. There are no ac- 
cumulations of any of the grades and the whole list is expected to 
advance if mill buying increases to any proportions. 


Matthias & Freeman Co. Moves 


The Matthias and Freeman Company, now located at 117 North 
7th street, will remove this week to new quarters recently leased 
at 143 North 5th street. The warehouses and executive offices will 
be combined in the first floor of the Horstmann Building, where 
double the present space has been acquired for the distributors 
of box manufacturers’ papers and fine grades for the printing 
industry. 


W. C. Chadwick Heads Raymond McNutt Production 
Walter C. Chadwick, secretary of the Raymond and McNutt 
Company, is now manager of the production department at its 


headquarters in the Sheridan Building. He will confine his atten- 
tion to the manufacturing and converting of social stationery, 


Generally Optimistic Over Future Outlook—W aste Paper Supplies Scarce 


papeteries and the other branches of the converting of paper sup- 
plies distributed through the firm. President J. Leonard Raymond 
is on a belated vacation tour of Canada and New York State. 


Wholesale Waste Merchants To Convene 


The Wholesale Waste Merchants Association of Philadelphia 
is preparing to open the winter activities and a meeting shortly 
will be announced by the secretary of the association, William 
J. McGarity, Sr., of the Penn Paper and Stock Company. The 
organization will hold its first Fall session in late October at a 
date to be set by the secretary in the coming week. The outing 
which was to be held this season has been postponed owing to 
the illness of the secretary, who during the summer suffered a 
nervous breakdown. With his return to health the activities of 
the wholesale dealers association will be resumed. 


Frank M. Sayford Co. Makes New Plates 


An entirely new decorative assortment of paper plates are now 
being shown to the trade by the Philadelphia offices of the Frank 
M. Sayford Company, Inc., in the Public Ledger Building, with 
headquarters in Brooklyn, N. Y. The new plates are of high 
grade paper foundation with an attractive colored border design 
They have been distributed here by the local manager, Philip J. 
McCoy. 


Furniture Trade Buys Paper Products 


There has been a growing demand for woven twisted paper 
products by manufacturers of reed furniture, baby carriage manu- 
facturers, and allied lines, within recent months in the local in- 
dustry. The National Fibre Products, Inc., which has at its head 
Earl W. Twitchell, with offices in the Drexel Building, has been 
featuring these products. 


J. H. Wantling Representing Continental Mills 


As Lewis T. Condon, manager of the Philadelphia offices of the 
Continental Paper and Bag Corporation, is temporarily relieved 
irom his duties as head of the Quaker City offices in the Land 
Title and Trust Building, while on a recuperating trip to the 
mountains, his duties are assumed by J. H. Wantling, of the New 
York headquarters. Mr. Condon was recently confined to the 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital for observation of a stomach 
disorder. He has been associated with the Philadelphia manage- 
ment for a long term of years. : 


Reading Paper Mills Mail Campaigning 


A direct mail campaign on the line of papers manufactured by 
the Reading Paper Mills, of Reading, Pa., has been’ productive 
of broader demand. The Reading mills have been conducting an 
intensive drive on the Louvain, Laurentian, Waverly Vellum, Kin 
kora and Bodleian book papers under the advertising manager. 
Henry Atwater, formerly associated with the A. M. Collins Manu- 
facturing Company. Attractive sample books and demonstration 
sheets are being sent to the consumers in cooperation with the 
local dealers and those in other sections of the country. The 
Reading mills are represented here by the Paper House of Penn- 
sylvania and the Lindsay Paper Company. 


Shryock Brothers Improve Mills 


Shryock Brothers, with Philadelphia headquarters at 924 Cherry 
street, have been enjoying an extended production in the paper 
board mills located at Downingtown, Pa., which are operated under 
their control. During the summer months, the mills were sub- 
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jected to a thorough overhauling and many innovations made in 
the way of modernizing the units. With the remodeling of the 
machinery the firm has been able to increase production and make 
speedier shipments on its binders boards, now in fair demand 
among the suit case and trunk manufacturers and novelty manu- 
facturing trades and bookbinders. The Shryock mills are directly 
descended from the first board manufacturers of Pennsylvania, 
dating back to the Colonial days. 


Charles W. Williams Co. New Holly Papers 
There has been a lively demand for the newest of holly papers 
produced by the Charles W. Williams Company of New York and 
distributed here through the local branch in the Bourse Building 
under Manager George W. Hallahan. There are five designs in 
the high grade De Luxe line for holiday need in the box manu- 
facturing industry, with the poinsettia design predominating. 


Hog Island May Be Bought By Paper Board Concern 

As one of the larger west coast manufacturers of paper board 
products is negotiating for the purchase of an additional mill to 
be established here in conjunction with a recently acquired con- 
tainer manufacturing plant, it has been rumored that the concern 
is planning to take over a portion of Hog Island for its new pro- 
duction quarters. While no official information has been given 
out on the proposed use of the Hog Island project for a paper 
mill, it was learned that officials of that ship yard connected with 
the Government had been approached for the purchase of part 
of the land but that nothing had been definitely decided upon. The 
board mill which is proposed to be erected on the site adjacent to 
the water, where excellent port facilities are available, is to be one 
of the largest in the East if the deal is consummated and will be 
identified with interests that have many paper manufacturing 
affliations of nation wide importance. Hog Island was used by 
the Government during the war as a ship building and repair 
plant. A large dry dock is erected on the site of vast acreage 
which still is under government ownership. 


George W. Wheelwright’s New Lines 

There is now ready for distribution to the trade the newest 
developments of the George W. Wheelwright Paper Company, of 
Leominster, Mass., represented here by Otto W. Renner, with 
offices in the Insurance Company of North America Building. 
The new lines to be brought out by the company with samples 
ready for the trade this week, are cover papers to match the Best 
Plate Finish, the firm’s specialty for the past 40 years. These 
papers, which were produced in colors about six months ago for 
the first time after years of production in white and India, are 
to be matched with the new Corinthian Cover of smooth antique 
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finish, which will be produced in the six colors of the Best Plate 
Finish book papers as well as white and India, so that a complete 
booklet can be made in the combination of cover to match inside 
leaflets. These new lines will be stocked in entirety by the Sat- 
terthwaite, Cobaugh Company and the Whiting, Patterson Com- 
pany. The new lines will also be stocked in Baltimore and all 
other distribution houses of the country handling the Wheelwright 
papers. 


Paper Men Appear for Forestry Appropriation 


[FROM OUR REGULAR ne a 

Wasurnoton, D. C., October 17, 1928.—R. S. Kellogg, chairman 
of the National Forestry Program Committee, with other mem- 
bers of the committee as well as representatives of the paper and 
lumber industry and foresters appeared before General Lord, 
Director of the Budget, last week in connection with the needed 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1930 for federal forestry work. 

Major Oliver M. Porter, secretary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, and George W. Sisson, Jr., of the Racquette 
River Paper Company, in addition to Mr. Kellogg, represented the 
paper industry. Ex-Senator Irvin L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, was 
also present. 

The main argument and the presentation was in charge of Mr. 
Kellogg. He asked for a total of $6,269,378 for the fiscal year 
1930 and he told General Lord that this is the minimum needed 
under the authorization of Congress. 

Of this amount, said Mr. Kellogg, $1,765,000 is needed under 
the Clarke-McNary law of 1924; $3,000,000 is needed under the 
McNary-Woodruff law of 1928, and $1,504,378 is needed under 
the McSweeney-McNary law of 1928. 

The Congressional authorization for the McNary-Woodruff law 
of 1928 was $3,000,000, of which $2,000,000 was appropriated by 
Congress for the fiscal year 1929 and $3,000,000 is being asked 
for next year. 

Under the Clarke-McNary law of 1924 Congress authorized 
$2,700,000, of which $1,335,000 was appropriated by Congress for 
1929 and $1,765,000 is being asked for 1930. 

Also under the McSweeney-McNary law of 1928 Congress au- 
thorized $3,575,000, while Congress appropriated $1,215,725 for 
1929 and Mr. Kellogg asked for $1,504,378 for 1930. 

The committee was given a sympathetic hearing by General 
Lord and it is now all a proposition of how much can actually be 
allotted to this work by the government. 

“The American paper industry is vitally interested in the ade- 
quate financing of research investigations in forestry, as author- 
ized by the McSweeney-McNary bill passed during the last ses- 
sion of Congress,” said Mr. Porter in favor of the appropriations. 
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WE Oech eed edbnsAweeter anne doh vedesawes 4 933 69,563 
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Coated FRICTION 
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August, 1927, same mills ............++0.. 9 17,795 1,567,349 
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Reported average number of working days in month—8 Silla 2s days. 
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GLAZED AND FANCY PAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
TONNAGE REPORT FOR MONTH OF AUGUST, 1928 


Figures are in thousand sheets 25x40, and total pounds. 


On Hand is at end of month. 


11 } Mills & Mills 

— ‘ 

a Shi ipped —— On Hand 
’ iv % *. ~ 
Miils Than Pounds Mills Sheets Pounds 
6 1,408 193,123 3 641 37,078 
9 4,350 415,173 6 3,387 283,827 
5 4,838 344,952 5 1,926 175,594 
8 4,785 391,841 7 8,113 759,118 
5 433 54,371 a 638 70,279 
4 544 62,693 3 2,480 301,591 
6 1,011 103,310 3 185 19,340 
10 4,856 516,459 7 8,361 1,060,029 
5 1,132 134,355 2 2,423 317,879 
4 880 80,715 2 259 129,607 
5 348 132,472 2 386 147,042 
rT 24,583 2,429,464 8 28,799 3,301,384 
11 22,185 2,364,365 8 20,563 2,374,791 
2,400 65,099 8,236 926,593 


LEONARD I. HOUGHTON, Secretary, 146 Chestnut St,, Springfield, Mass. 
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Ontario Paper Manufacturers Continue Active 


Plants Making Book Papers Are Generally Booked Well Ahead—Bond and Ledger Mills Also 
Busy—Coated Paper Mills, However, Are Not Working at Capacity at Present—Board 
Mills Considerably Behind in Orders—Paper Box Trade Prosperous 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., October 15, 1928—The wholesale paper trade in 


Ontario is getting back into its stride again after a rather quiet 
September. In that month sales in most lines fell off materially, 
although for the most part prices were well maintained and there 
was comparatively little competitive selling, despite the fact that 
for several weeks orders were rather hard to get. October, how- 
ever, has opened up well and there is every indication that the 
last quarter of the year is going to be a good one from the stand- 
point of sales and general turnover. 

There is a satisfactory degree of activity in centers like Toronto 
and Hamilton among the larger printing and publishing plants by 
whom the call for paper is on a satisfactory scale, although it must 
be said that many of the smaller plants are less busy than they 
were last month. This, however, has had very little effect on the 
consumption of paper. Few of the consuming plants are stocking 
up on any paper lines, the practice being in nearly all branches of 
the trade to buy for immediate requirements only. From now on 
to the end of the year it is anticipated that these requirements 
will be sufficient to guarantee good business to both the paper 
manufacturers and the wholesalers. 

There is an excellent call for book and cover stock from cata- 
logue and direct mail sources and with business generally through- 
out the province in a much more stabilized condition than it has 
been for some time, bonds, writings and coated stock are beginning 
to feel the favorable effect. The paper converting trade, also, is 
speeding up under the impetus of a better demand for such lines 
as envelopes, blank books, business forms and general stationery 
supplies and there is little doubt that the balance of the year 
will yield excellent business for the converters of paper lines. 

While last month saw a falling off in sales by the jobbers there 
was no diminution in activity of the paper manufacturing trade. 
Plants manufacturing book papers have been busy all summer 
and, have business ahead guaranteeing close to a hundred per cent 
capacity until well towards the close of the year. Bond and iedger 
mills are also busy but to a slightly lesser degree than the book 
mills. On the other hand coated mills could handle considerably 
more business than they are getting just now, although the tonnage 
disposed of during the summer months was of satisfactory volume. 
Glassine, grease proof and waxing paper manufacturing plants are 
enjoying a good demand for their products and there is an in- 
creasing demand for onion skin. In the light weight paper class 
the mills are decidedly busy and firms making tissues, toilets and 
specialty lines are operating close to capacity. Some of the light 
weight paper manufacturing concerns are employing direct adver- 
tising methods to increase sales and are getting results through 
demonstrations, window displays and magazine and other adver- 
tising. 

The coarse paper market has been somewhat draggy of late but 
there are signs of improvement in the general tone, with wrapping 
and paper bags undergoing slightly better sale than they have 
for some weeks past. As far as kraft paper is concerned, however, 
the demand appears to be steadily increasing and Canadian mills 
have been enjoying some good business both on domestic and 
export account. A good volume of trade in kraft is also coming 
from the Canadian West. 

Despite the coming on to the market of additional tonnages of 
board through the construction of two new board mills in Toronto, 
the plants are all busy and there is no suggestion as yet of an 
overstocked market. Several of the plants are considerably behind 
in their orders and distributors report difficulty in getting anything 


like prompt delivery. The paper box trade is extremely busy on 
Christmas stuff and is making large requisitions on the board mil] 
for stock. The paper box trade has been in a prosperous condi- 
tion all summer and the year will undoubtedly close with a fine 
record of business in folding, set-up, corrugated and fancy boxes, 
with most firms the demand for seasonal cartons for the Christ- 
mas trade has already surpassed the record of the same period 
last year. This is noticeable also in the papeterie trade where the 
business already placed for the coming Christmas trade is larger 
than last year and promises to break the record. 


There is still an excellent demand for rag and paper stocks 
and dealers are predicting stiffer prices. These will likely apply to 
stock used in board mills and not to the product utilized by the 
book mills. In New York the price of news stock is already up 
around $16.00 which would probably equal here about $4 in excess 
of that figure. Collections are satisfactory and appear to have 
reached their peak at the present prices. 


The pulp market shows a slightly firmer tendency and it is not 
so easy now for the paper manufacturers to get bargains in either 
bleached or the unbleached product. Neither the paper nor the 
pulp manufacturers are carrying stocks of any size and consumers 
are buying only as they require the stock. The pulpwood market 
is dull, with the American mills holding aloof under the belief 
that prices will go lower. It is argued that as the quotations on 
news print have fallen, there should be a reduction in the price of 
pulpwood, a view which does not appeal to dealers who cannot 
see why they should take a low price for their wood because of 
the decline in the finished article, due to reasons which have no 
relation to the cost of taking out the wood. The Canadian pulp 
and paper companies have taken out a very large cut this year, 
while the farmers have restricted their operations owing to unat- 
tractive prices. One large Canadian company has been offering 
jobbers extremely low prices to take out the wood next season. 


Quiet Outlook in the Pulpwood Line 


This will be a rather quiet winter in the pulpwood line in the 
Thunder Bay District of Ontario. With the Thunder Bay and 
Fort William Company's news print plants shut down for an in- 
definite period, it is not likely that there will be much doing in 
the woods arena. The Thunder Bay Paper Company will be 
operating four medium sized camps but will not be buying from 
jobbers. The Fort William Pulp and Paper Company will not 
put in any camps this season, their pulpwood stock being sufli- 
cient for their needs when the mill starts running again. Provin- 
cial Paper, Ltd., will be operating their usual quota of camps dur- 
ing the coming season. Preparations are being made to open 
now. The Great Lakes Paper Company will be working a huge 
stock of pulpwood which is on hand and will not be operating 
any limits, but it is said that the organization is buying wood for 
several jobbers. 


Ottawa Powerless in Paper Strilz2 

The possibility of action being taken by the Ontario Minister 
of Mines and Forests in the Kapuskasing strike situation is inter- 
esting labor men in Ontario. The investigator sent to Kapuskasing 
by the Labor Department has made his report and it is said to 
deal with men’s rights to organize as the principal issue at stake. 
The Ministry of Labor at Ottawa is powerless to take any action, 
having no control over the paper industry or over the natural 
resources the Spruce Falls Company are developing. In all pulp- 
wood berth or water power contracts made by the Dominion Gov- 
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ernment in the western provinces, where the federal authorities 
control the resources, clauses have been inserted protecting the 
rights of the workmen. Ontario, it is stated, has made no such 
provision in its contracts. Ottawa is now waiting to see what 
action the Ontario Government will take at Kapuskasing and in 
the meantime only a comparatively few of the paper makers are on 
strike and the company says that the difficulties will soon be 
straightened away. 
Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

The announcement was made a few days ago that Charles V. 
Syrett, president of the C. V. Syrett Paper Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, had purchased a site 75 by 100 feet on Bay street on which 
he will build in the Spring a $500,000 automotive building. The 
structure will be from eight to ten stories high. 

R. B. Foulis, superintendent of the coating division of the 
Georgetown mill of Provincial Paper, Ltd., has returned, with his 
wife, from several months spent in Scotland and the British Isles. 
Mr. Foulis said he was greatly impressed with the change for the 
better in the paper plants in the Old Country, which, he stated, 
were being equipped with the latest machinery and appliances, in 
contrast to his last visit seven years ago. 

C. Ernest French, of the Toronto office of the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., is an enthusiastic airman. Accompanied by Mrs. 
French he recently flew from Toronto to Montreal in a Fairchild 
Monoplane, as guests of the pilot, R. K. Rose, of the Ottawa Air 
Base, who laid out the air mail route recently inaugurated between 
Montreal and Toronto. Mrs. French is the first woman to fly 
between the two cities and return. While in Montreal the party 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. Howard Smith at the Chateau 
Apartments. Howard Smith is also devoting some of his spare 
time to flying. 

Purchase by a big insurance company of a couple of blocks on 
the west side of University avenue, Toronto, will mean that even- 
tually two paper firms will have to move. Provincial Paper, Ltd., 
have had their head office in one of the purchased blocks and the 
Interlake Tissue Mills office has been in the same premises. It 
is understood that Provincial have purchased a site farther up 
the street and will build there in the Spring, the location being 
close to that of the contemplated head office building of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company. 

Charles F. Mansell, the veteran paper salesman of the Toronto 
office of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. was honored in 
Toronto a few days ago, when he was presented with a beautiful 
gold watch by Cyrene Preceptory Knights Templar, the gift mark- 
ing his twenty-two years’ incumbency of the office of treasurer of 
the Sovereign Great Priory of Canada. The gift was the outcome 
of the appointment of a committee at the recent annual meeting 
of the Canadian jurisdiction at which Mr. Mansell retired from 
the position to the accompaniment of many appreciative words. 

A further development of the merger under C. Howard Smith 
of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, the Georgetown Coated 
Paper Company and Ritchie & Ramsay, took place a few days 
ago when it was announced in Toronto that the sales offices of 
the three companies would be consolidated. After this week the 
sales offices of the merged organizations will be at 304 Atlas 
Building, corner of Bay and Temperance streets, Toronto. 

R. B. Hall, who is in charge of the Howard Smith Paper Mills 
office in Toronto, has returned from a business trip to Ottawa and 
Montreal. 

George Carruthers, head of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd., 
head office Toronto, has returned after attending a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
at Montreal. 

A Toronto firm of architects are now engaged in preparing plans 
for the Abitibi Power and Paper Company in connection with the 
proposed building of a new head office for the company in Toronto, 
the headquarters of the organization now being in Montreal. The 
site has been relocated on University avenue and it is proposed to 
-erect a four-story structure, steel frame and brick construction, 
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80x100 feet. The property fronts some 120 feet on University 
avenue and has a depth to Simcoe street of 128 feet approximately. 
It is expected that the building will be ready for occupancy in the 
Spring or Summer of next year. 

The Ontario Government has awarded timber-cutting rights in 
Henry Township, Sudbury District, to H. A. Batsford, of Warren, 
Ont. Prices offered by the successful tenderer are considerably in 
excess of the upset. The quantity of jack pine is estimated at 
200,000 feet, and this brought $8.75. Spruce and balsam sold for 
$3.25 and $2.15 respectively, the quantity being about 900 cords. 
There are four or five thousand cords of poplar and jack pine 
pulpwood, which will bring $2.15. The jack pine will largely be 
cut by portable mill and used for the settlements in the area. 

Paper box cuttings in bales are liable to spontaneous combustion, 
and if mixed with other factory refuse, such as oily rags, consti- 
tute a dangerous fire hazard. This is the finding of the Ontario 
Government analyst, Professor L. J. Rogers, to whom E. P. 
Heaton, Ontario Fire Marshal, submitted samples as the result of 
three outbreaks of fire in the same paper box factory at Guelph, 
Ont. These fires occurred on a Sunday or holiday in each case, 
and were unexplained except by a theory of spontaneous combus- 
tion, but box cuttings had not hitherto been regarded as par- 
ticularly susceptible. The firm concerned is taking additional pre- 
cautions in the handling of waste, and bales will be stored in 
future in an isolated building. 

Frank Sims, who for several years has been assistant superin- 
tendent of the paper mill of Provincial Paper, Ltd., at Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., has been made superintendent, succeeding L. F. Knick- 
erbocker, who resigned recently after six years service to become 
associated with the International Paper Company, New York. 
Mr. Sims has had a long experience in paper making and is re- 
garded as an efficient and highly skilled exponent of the paper 
making art. 

L. F. Knickerbocker, prior to his departure from Port Arthur 
for New York, where he has joined the International Paper Com- 
pany’s forces, was entertained at luncheon by the Port Arthur 
Chamber of Commerce, when the guest of the evening was pre- 
sented with a valuable tie pin. Mr. Knickerbocker was formerly 
superintendent of the Port Arthur Division of Provincial Paper, 
Ltd. 


Gillette Fibre Mills Reorganized 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MECHANICVILLE, N. Y., October 15, 1928—The Gillette Fibre 
Mills, Inc., which has been operating in this city for some time 
manufacturing fiber board, has been reorganized and is now said 
to be ready to go ahead with plans for expansion. Harold R. 
Gillette is president of the firm. Randall J. La Bouell, Jr., of 
Albany, has been made vice president and general counsel. The 
company recently took over the entire plant of the Wood Flong 
Company, consisting of three buildings, and plans to increase 
the manufacturing of electrical insulating fiber board and papers. 
One of the largest customers of the firm’s product is said to be 
the General Electric Company. Harold R. Gillette, head of the 
company, developed the processes used in the manufacture of the 
fiber board after years of research. At the present time the com- 
pany is employing thirty workers but this number will be greatly 
increased with completion of the expansion plans. 


J. E. Carter Loses Arm at Vancouver 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., September 28, 1928.—J. E. Carter lost his right 
arm September 21 when it was caught near the shoulder in the 
barker at the plant of the Columbia River Paper Company at 
Vancouver, Wash. His sleeve caught on a knot on a log, draw- 
ing his arm into the machine. His condition is reported as fairly 
good considering the seriousness of the accident. He is an old 
resident of the city. 
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Paper Demand Expanding Steadily in Chicago 


Fine Papers, Wrapping Papers, Book Papers and Tissues, Are All Moving in Excellent Volun, 
—News Print Market Shows Considerable Improvement — Southern Kraft Maintains 
Strong Position—Box Board Continues in Particularly Good Request 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., October 15.—The week has been unusually hot as 
far as weather goes but paper conditions continue to improve. 
Immediately following the Fall Meeting of the National Paper 
Trade Association there was a noticeable settling down to hard 
business. While prices have remained the same as last week in 
practically all lines an increase in demand has been noted. Espe- 
cially is this true in book papers, fine papers, tissues and wrapping 
papers. 

News print is in better shape than last week with a bit lessened 
production being taken up by a demand caused by the election, fall 
business season, etc. The board market is good with box board 
especially holding the spotlight. Southern kraft is reported as im- 
proving with a good demand and stable market. From now until 
after the holidays every line looks for good business and present 
indications are that the season will even more than live up to 
expectations. 

Chicago Paper Association’s Plans 

The Chicago Paper Association is progressing rapidly with the 
cooperation of the Stevenson, Harrison and Jordan Company, re- 
cently appointed by the association to act as secretary and business 
advisor to its members. In speaking of the program, Leo S. 
Altholz, president of the association, said, “Nothing could please 
me more than the thought of the good fortune that is ours, be- 
cause the Stevenson, Harrison and Jordan Company have con- 
sented to accept the retainer of our association. Meeting Mr. 
Harrison is alone enough to inspire any business man to want 
his company to do the new and better things, so necessary for 
success in these days of intense competition. Our directors join 
me in the thought that the sun of better things has risen for our 
members and that the paper merchandising business in our market 
will be bigger, better and a happier business to be in than ever 
before.” 

Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily Merger 

It is announced that effective October 1, 1928, the companies 
known as the Pilcher-Hamilton Company and Daily Brothers have 
been merged, forming a corporation known as the Pilcher-Hamil- 
ton-Daily Company, with their general offices and warehouse at 
349 West Ontario street, Chicago. The officers and directors will 
be those of the Pilcher-Hamilton Company with the addition of 
John T. Daily, who has been elected a vice president and director. 
Mr. Daily also assumes the management of the cordage department. 

News of the Paper Trade 

The October issue of the “Bookanwrap,” a monthly publication 
published by the Pilcher-Hamilton-Daily Company, contains the 
complete account of the merging of the Pilcher-Hamilton Com- 
pany and Daily Brothers. Announcement is also made of the 
continued success of Rain-Pak, a soak-proof raincoat, put up in a 
handy package and selling for a quarter—another versatile accom- 
plishment in the paper field. 

The Strathmore Paper Company recently issued an attractive 
bit of direct mail advertising printed on Strathmore Parchment, 
white, advertising that paper for letter and envelope use. Along 
the entire length of the folder, about fourteen inches only, a brief 
message about the need of impressive letters provides the copy. 
Otherwise, the blank sheet gives the prospective customer plenty 
of opportunity to examine ‘the paper itself. 

The Chicago distributors of the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the LaSalle Paper Company, are receiving the benefit of 
a folder sent out by the New York organization describing a 
complete line of holiday suggestions printed on Atlantic Bond. 


Twelve actual letterheads in various colors and combinations are 
included in the folder together with a price list and descriptive 
matter on each of the samples enclosed. They are suggestions 
for Holiday Greeting Letters which any printer can produce jp. 
expensively by using the same paper with duplicates of the same 
printing plates. 

The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 732 Shermap 
street, Chicago, has recently issued its October 1 mill price lis, 
of Westvaco brands. It is their quarterly price quotation contain. 
ing fourteen pages of prices on various grades together with 
conditions of sale. A sheet giving stock sizes and weights jn 
standard mill grades sold in original packing only has also been 
sent out to the trade together with eighteen 314 x 8 inch sample 
sheets of paper. 

In reporting the outing of the Chicago Paper Association as 
guests of D. F. Peck at the Medinah Country Club no mention 
was made of the fact that the association, in token of its ap- 
preciation of Mr. Peck’s hospitality, presented him with a Ma- 
jestic Radio, for which he is one of the most pleased paper men 
in the Chicago district. While Mortie Inlander’s winning of the 
silver cup for low net honors was announced it has also been 
announced that a 
Lewis O'Leary, of 


foresome composed of 
Ruth Brothers, Milton G. 
Rentz Paper Company, and B. ] 


Peter O'Leary and 
Kelly, of Fred 
Neff, won honors for low net 
and low gross as far as foresome competition went. 

The most recent issue of “Rags,” published by the Rag Content 
Paper Manufacturers, contains a splendid essay on the subject of 
beauty invading business which covers the subject of art creeping 
in to actually sell merchandise for hard headed business firms 
The article brings out the fact that a new field has been opened 
for good printeres in this commercialization of beauty with the 
old and somewhat monotonous average in the graphic arts giv- 
ing way to new designs and color effects. A few specimens are 
added to give the article an educational touch. The story is well 
worth reading by any paperman or printer. 

The Hampden Glazed Paper and Card Company, of Holyoke, 
Mass., through its Chicago distributors The Paper Mills Com- 
pany and the James White Paper Company, is announcing to the 
trade in this section Capri Coated Tint Paper, a new coated paper 
Italian blue green and ivory with a color atmosphere decidely 
unusual and distinctive. The Capri Coated Tint has a variegated 
texture creating a new coated background for the printers use 
and is being worked out splendidly in producing beautiful works 
of advertising. 

Bermingham & Prosser, Chicago paper merchants, have re- 
cently issued the third of a series advertising Peacock Folding 
Enamel sold by that company. It illustrates just how a unit cam- 
paign can be obtained from a 32 x 44 sheet eliminating waste and 
producing a complete job in every detail. The series has been 
very useful to advertisers who do not have the thorough knowl- 
edge of the experienced printer. 


J. H. Stickley Goes With Miami Tablet Co. 


. [PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Dayton, Ohio, October 15, 1928.—J. H. Stickley, treasurer of the 
Gummed Products Company of Troy, 20 miles east of Dayton, 
during the last seven years, has accepted an office position with 
the Miami Tablet Company in West Carrollton, and has begun 
his new duties. 
As soon as he can find a suitable location in West Carrollton 
Stickley residence has been leased to Forrest Covault. 
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New Paper Box Plant to Be Erected at Menasha 


Stockholders of Wisconsin Carton Co. Vote to Complete Factory Speedily in Order That Opera- 
tions May Be Started—Corrugated Containers and Other Products To Be Manufactured 


[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., October 15, 1928.—Immediate erection of a 
factory building is contemplated by the Wisconsin Carton Com- 
pany, organized recently at Neenah, Wis. The company has pur- 
chased the site at West Menasha, Wis., where at one time a mill 
was to be erected by the Valley Paper Mills. 

Stockholders meeting at Neenah a week ago voted to proceed 
with organization of the company and rush a factory to completion 
so operations can be started. Corrugated containers and other 
paper box products will be manufactured. 

The company’s authorized capital stock is $200,000, of which 
more than half already has been subscribed. A board of directors 
was elected consisting of the following: J. T. Mader, formerly 
with the Menasha Printing and Carton Company; B. C. Koepke, 
contractor, of Appleton, Wis.; J. T. Thompson, of the Davis- 
Thompson Machine Company, Milwaukee; Gust Ladwig, building 
contractor of Milwaukee; W. M. Otto, superintendent of the 
Henry Box Plant at Watertown, Wis.; W. E. Kingsbury, of 
Stevens Point, Wis. and Henry Fellenz, secretary-treasurer of 
the Theresa and Rock River Canning Company. Officers are to be 
elected at a later meeting. 

Mr. Mader has been instrumental in organizing the company 
and acted as chairman of the meeting. William F. Wolf, fiscal 
agent of the company, served as temporary secretary. 

Employment Gains in Paper Industry 

Employment gains in the paper industry as compared to a year 
ago are shown by a recent survey of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. This industry and others showed 1.2 per cent more 
employment in August this year but a somewhat lower average 
than obtained in 1924. 

Wages also have shown an increase. The average weekly earn- 
ings amounted to $26.60 during August, 1928, as compared with 
$24.45 during July, and $25.94 during August a year ago. The 
average working period has been 48.3 hours a week. The wage 
basis runs about 53 cents an hour. The labor turnover was 7.9 
per cent as compared to 8.0 per cent in August a year ago. The 
largest demand at employment offices has been for pulpwood work- 
ers to take care of the large incoming shipments throughout the 
paper mill areas. 

Lawrence Anderson Married 

Lawrence Anderson, employed by the Peshtigo Paper Company, 
Peshtigo, Wis., and Miss Mary Kabot, of Coleman, Wis., were 
married last week. Mr. Anderson returned from Chicago recently 
to become associated with the paper company. 

More Paper Making Classes Started 

Some of the paper mills of Appleton, Wis., have arranged to 
conduct classes in pulp and paper making right in their plants each 
week instead of having their employees attend night classes. The 
Riverside Fiber and Paper Company, and the Patten Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., are among those following this plan. Schedules are 
so arranged that men on all shifts may enroll. Arthur Bouffard, 
itinerant instructor of the vocational schools, teaches these classes. 

Two evening school courses, one on wires and another on felts, 
are being conducted at Appleton under the direction of H. G. 
Noyes, state director of paper mill education. The course on 
wires deals with the making and installation of wires, their mainte- 
nance, the starting of new wires, and methods of prolonging 
their life. The course on felts deals with their manufacture, 
uses, functions, washing, increasing of life and their method of 
putting on and removal. 


—Board of Directors Elected, Including J. T. Mader and Others 


Classes also have been started at the vocational school at 
Kaukauna, Wis., with an extensive outline of subjects awaiting 
the paper mill workers who enroll. The instructor is A. T. Gard- 
ner, of the Combined Locks Paper Company. Beating, Fourdrinier 
machines, physical and chemical characteristics of paper, and paper 
finishing will be studied. 

Ambrose Cater Passes On 

Announcement is made of the death of Ambrose Cater, of 
Wausau, Wis. Mr. Cater has been a paper maker for twenty years, 
working in mills at Wausau and Brokaw, Wis. 


Camp on Finch, Pruyn & Co.’s Woodlands 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Guiens Fats, N. Y., October 15, 1928—The fourteenth annual 
forestry camp of the College of Agriculture held on the wood- 
lands of Finch, Pruyn & Co., in the vicinity of Newcomb had an 
attendance this year of 26 seniors and one graduate student from 
the forestry college. The site occupied this year was the same as 
in former years and the camp was the scene of bustling activity 
for the four weeks of its existence. The success of the camp is 
attributed in a large measure to the cooperation of officials of 
Finch, Pruyn & Co. The paper manufacturing concern has done 
everything possible to encourage the forestry students in their 
studies. 

The work of the camp this year was directed by Professors S. 
N. Spring, Cedric Guise and A. B. Recknagel, of the forestry 
college staff. Finch, Pruyn & Co. are engaged in cutting pulp 
timber in the vicinity of the camp which gave the students an 
excellent opportunity of studying cutting methods. The work 
included a survey and timber estimate of a square mile of forest, 
studies of the development and growth of various Adirondack 
trees and visits to the logging operations. The students also visited 
the state forestry nursery at Saratoga, the largest nursery of its 
kind in the world, and made an investigation of the region around 
Tupper Lake where timber cutting has been under way for many 
years. 

Attendance at the annual forestry camp is required of all stu- 
dents for graduation in forestry from Cornell. The men in this 
year’s group comprised the entire senior class. They lived in tents 
but took their meals and worked in a building erected by Finch, 
Pruyn & Co. for the use of the college. 

Among the numerous visitors to the camp were Maurice Hoopes, 
president of Finch, Pruyn & Co.; L. F. Hyde, vice president of 
the paper concern; George F. Ostrander, manager of woodlands 
for Finch, Pruyn & Co.; Prof. R. S. Hosmer, head of the for- 
estry department of Cornell, and Dr. Lars Romell, recently ap- 
pointed professor of forest soils at Cornell. 


Open Paper Box Plant at Bogalusa 

BocaLusa, La., October 15, 1928—Two new half million 
dollar plants of the Garlord, Inc., manufacturers of paper boxes, 
began operation last month. Ivan Magnitzky is manager of the 
new factory and his assistants will be Brunot Hebert, plant engi- 
neer; T. M. Welch, superintendent, and Geylord Fauntleroy, effi- 
ciency engineer. No ceremonies marked the opening of the plant. 
However, a large number of citizens inspected the plant during the 
day. The first order to be filled at the new plant will be a carload 
of boxes consisting of 25,000 for the American Sugar Refining 
Company of New Orleans. Sufficient orders are on hand to keep 
the plant busy for the next several weeks. 
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Paper Board Industries Association Meets 


Members of the Paper Board Industries Association met at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on Wednesday, September 19, and Thurs- 


day, September 20, in Group and General Sessions. On Wednes- ° 


day, September 19, members of the Folding Box Group met in 
the morning, with Vice-President H. S. Hinkle, President of the 
National Folding Box Company, New Haven, Conn., presiding. 
The meeting of the Paper Board Group, at which Vice-President 
E. R. Hankins of the Container Corporation of America, Chicago, 
presided, convened in the afternoon. 

J. J. Brossard, of the Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Vice-President of the Container Group, pre- 
sided at the meeting of that group, which was held Thursday 
morning, September 20. 

The General Meeting of the three groups in joint session, at- 
tended by members of the Paper Board, Container and Folding 
Box Groups, was held Thursday afternoon, September 20. H. S. 
Hinkle presided at the general meeting, in the absence of Presi- 
dent W. J. Alford, Jr., who is abroad. 


General Meeting of the Three Groups 


The General Meeting of the association, attended by members of 
the three groups, convened at 2:15 p.m., Thursday, September 20. 
As a first order of business, Chairman Hinkle announced that a 
meeting of the executive committee had been held on September 
18. He submitted the report of the executive committee, which 
was unanimously adopted by the membership. In the executive 
committee’s report, mention was made of all subjects considered 
by the Committee, including the following: 

1. Association Finances. 

2. Trade Practice Conference before Federal Trade Commission. 

3. Representation at Annual Conference, Chamber of Commerce 
of U. S. A, Hot Springs, Ark. Oct. 8-9, 1928. Irving Hill, of 
the Lawrence Paper Mfg. Co., Lawrence, Kansas, has been rc- 
quested to attend this conference as the official representative of 
the Paperboard Industries Association. 

4. Membership Status. 

5. Review of Conditions in the Industry. 

6. Arrangements for Banquet in connection with Annual Meet- 
ing, New York City, on the evening of Wednesday, November 21. 

The Downing Box Company of Milwaukee, Wis., was unani- 
mously elected to membership in the container group. 

Trade Practice Conference 

The special committee appointed at the July, 1928, meeting to 
consider the subject of trade practice conference before the Federal 
Trade Commission reported that they had had three meetings and 
had adopted certain tentative resolutions which it recommended 
be submitted to the Federal Trade Commission for adoption, if 
the program and the resolutions are approved by the membership 
of the association. 

Copies of the latest draft of the resolutions, which had been 
prepared following the meeting of the committee on September 
18, were handed to members present. 

The above subject was discussed in detail and a few changes 
were made in the suggested Resolutions. 

The following resolution was adopted by the members in at- 
tendance at the meeting. 

Wuenreas, at the July meeting of the association, a committee 
was appointed to draft resolutions defining certain practices which 
have been prevalent in the industry and condemning such practices 
as constituting unfair competition; and 

Wuereas, the committee, with the assistance of counsel for the 
association, has drafted certain resolutions which have been pre- 
sented to the membership for their consideration; now therefore 
be it 

Resotvep, That the resolutions drafted by such committee be 
approved by the association, and that the officers of the association 


be directed to request the Federal Trade Commission to call the 
entire paperboard industry (including the mill, container and 
folding box divisions) to attend a trade practice conference, to 
be held as soon as the convenience of the commission will permit, 
for the purpose of considering and defining what practices preya- 
lent in the industry should be condemned as unfair; 

ResoLved Furtuer, That the resolutions, submitted by such com. 


mittee and approved by the association, be presented to the Federal 
Trade Commission at such conference for the approval of the 
Federal Trade Commission ; 

Reso.vep FurtTHER, That such committee be continued, and that 
such committee represent the Association at such conference; 

RESOLVED FurTHER, That such committee be given full power to 
make such preparation for such conference as may be deemed 
necessary, and if necessary to employ such expert assistance as 
may be required for that purpose; 

REsoLveD FurtHrr, That these Resolutions shall not be effective 
unless approved by mail within 20 days by a majority of the 


membership, after a copy of the suggested trade practice resolu- 


tions and a copy of this resolution shall have been mailed to the 
membership. 


Copies of the suggested trade practice resolutions, as revised and 
as adopted by the members in session, have been mailed to all 
members, together with a form of ballot on which members are 
requested to record their individual vote. 

Standardization Committee’s Report 

Chairman F. J. Kress, of the Standardization Committee, re- 
ported that, with the exception of one subject, all matters con- 
sidered by the Standardization Committee at its meeting on Sep- 
tember 18, had reference to Container Group subjects, report as 
to which had been made to the Container Group, which group had 
taken appropriate action thereon. 

He stated that the committee wished to recommend that an 
additional supply of the Booklet of Standards be printed, incor- 
porating therein the revisions adopted since the January 20, 1927, 
meeting, and in connection therewith the committee made certain 
suggestions. 

Sales Promotion Committee’s Report 

Chairman J. H. Macleod announced that the Sales Promotion 
Committee had met on Tuesday, September 18, and that the 
report covering the activities of the Sales Promotion Department, 
in printed form, was being mailed to members. Because of lack 
of time, no detailed report on the subject of sales promotion was 
made at the meeting. 


Economist’s Report 

Chairman Hugh Strange, of the Statistical Committee, intro- 
duced Dr. E. O. Merchant, Economist, who submitted a report 
on the subject of “General Business Conditions and the Paper 
Board Industries,” and the outlook for the future. 

The Economist’s remarks were supplemented by reference to 
charts depicting basic conditions in the paper board industries, as 
well as other charts showing the trends in the more or less ana- 
logous industries. The Economist’s report was well received, and 
a copy has been sent to members with the minutes of the meeting. 

General Manager’s Report 

General Manager Browder submitted a concise report of the 
principal activities of the Association since the July meeting. 
Specific mention was made of the following items: 

1. General Association Activities. 

2. Traffic and Classification Matters. 

3. Trade Practice Conference. 

4. Relations with the Navy Department in connection with the 
use of containers. 

5. Inspection Service to Maintain the Quality of Corrugated 
and Solid Fiber Boxes. 
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The report concerning the inspection service was received with 
particular interest. It was the sense of the meeting that this 
activity should be continued vigorously during the next two 
months and that a report showing the findings as of that date 
should be submitted to the membership. 

Folding Box Group Meeting 

As the first order of business, Vice-President Hinkle called 
for report of the Sales Promotion Committee. Reporting in detail 
for the Committee, Sales Promotion Representative A. W. Luhrs 
explained the work being carried on under the direction of the 
Committee to inaugurate or increase the use of folding boxes. 
The report covered three specific articles, for the packaging of 
which the use of folding boxes is being substantially increased. 
Complete details, including the names of prospective customers, 
have been furnished to members. 

In connection with the report on Sales Promotion, a discussion 
was had regarding a new form: of competition for the folding 
bex. A further study of this particular subject is to be made and 
everything possible will be done to safeguard the interest of the 
folding box industry. ; 

Reporting for the Statistical Accounting Committee, Grafton 
Whiting, Statistician, covered the following subjects: 

Standard Depreciation Rates for Folding Box Industry 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, has advised the association that the schedule of depreciation 
rates, recommended by the association for use in connection with 
income tax returns, has been formally approved. A letter from 
the Treasury Department, containing the following advice was 
read : 

“The revised schedule, now being mutually acceptable to the 
Paper Board Industries Association and to this office, will be 
published at the earliest possible date for mutual guidance of the 
folding box industry and the personnel of the Bureau. At time of 
publication you will be advised as to the official reference to be 
cited by members of your association as authority for the use of 
the agreed rates and methods without substantiation and without 
adjustment.” 

Folding Box Census—1927 

A copy of the census compilation of 1927 was handed to each 
member present. Mr. Whiting explained that the 1927 census 
had been compiled in the same manner as in previous years, but 
that the individual returns were more complete than heretofore. 
The detailed figures showed the relative production and consump- 
tion of folding box board in the several zones; the number of 
machines; the number of folding box plants, and the relative 
production of the large and small plants, etc. 

Folding Box Charts . 


A copy of the Booklet of Charts was handed to each member 
present, Mr. Whiting explaining the charted operations. These 
charts depicted the following: 

(a) Days to Run—(Business Ahead) 

(b) Cutting and Creasing Presses—(Per Cent of Full Running 
Time) 

(c) Printing Presses—(Per Cent of Full Running Time) 

(d) Plant Totals—(Per Cent of Full Running Time) 

(e) Seasenal Variations—(Actual operations compared with 
anticipated activity for the year) 

The foregoing report was received with interest, members com- 
menting favorably upon the fact that the Paper Board Industries 
Association, Folding Box Group, is the first association to have 
its recommended schedule of depreciation rates officially ap- 
proved by the U. S. Treasury Department. 

Paperboard Group Meeting 

The Paper Board Group Meeting, presided over by Vice-Presi- 
dent E. R. Hankins, was well attended. 

Mr. Whiting, statistician, reported that the recommendations 
of the Paper Board Group had been transmitted to the Treasury 
Department, Washington, and that several points had been raised 


which would necessitate further consideration of the recommended 
schedule. 

J. A. Grimes, representative of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, was in attendance at the meeting and he reviewed briefly 
the activity being carried on by the Treasury Department, ex. 
plaining the points of difference. 

Following Mr. Grimes’ remarks and a discussion of the subject, 
it was the sense of the meeting that the subject of depreciation 
rates should be referred back to the Association’s Depreciation 
Committee for further handling with the Treasury Department, 
It is confidently expected that the few points of difference which 
now exist may be adjusted to the mutual satisfaction of the 
Treasury Department and the manufacturers of paper board. 


Waste Utilization and Stream Improvement 


A. B. Thomas, of the North Star Strawboard Mills, the chair. 
man of the association’s committee, announced that experiments 
are now being conducted at a mill which experiments will require 
a considerable period of time and that definite recommendation 
will be made by the committee as soon as the results of these 
experiments have been determined. 

Chairman Hugh Strange, of the John Strange Paper Company, 
reported that the Statistical-Accounting Committee had held a 
meeting September 18, at which a number of subjects were con- 
sidered. He directed particular attention to the accounting service 
which is furnished by the association’s staff without cost to mem- 
bers. This particular service is considered to be a most important 
feature. 

The following is a list of items which were reported upon and 
discussed : 

(a) Proposep YEARLY CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES BY Depart- 
MENT OF COMMERCE: 

The Department of Commerce has inquired of the association as 
to the advisability of taking a yearly census of the industry and 
has inquired as to whether or not the association recommends that 
this be done. The meeting went on record as being in favor of 
notifying the Department of Commerce that, in its opinion, such a 
yearly census would be valuable. 

(b) Census—1927 : 

A copy of the 1927 Census compilation was handed to each 
member present and it was explained in detail. The figures showed 
the production in 1927 compared with 1926; the production of 
jute liner board, kraft liner board, chestnut pulp board and pine 
wood fiber board; volume of imported straw board, etc. The 
compilation also showed the output of the paper board mills sub- 
divided as between the various grades of board; the production 
in the various zones; the number of machines and the number of 
companies; paper mill installation in 1927, 1928 and installation 
scheduled for 1929. 

Figures were also included showing the relative production of 
the large and small companies, as well as comparison of activity 
as between combination and independent plants. 

(c) Paper Boarp Group CHARTS: 

A booklet containing charts showing operations in the paper 
board industry was handed to each member present, and Mr. 
Whiting, Statistician, explained the charted operations. These 
charts depicted the following: 

(a) Days to Run—(Business Ahead) 

(b) Orders and Production—(The Relation of Orders to Pro- 
duction) 

(c) Inch-Hours Operation—(The Percentage of Paper Board 
Mill Activity) 

(d) The Waste Paper Situation 

(e) The Pulp Situation 

Container Group Meeting 

The Container Group meeting, presided over by J. J. Brossard, 
was well attended. 

General Manager Browder submitted a detailed report on sub- 
jects of particular interest to the Container Group. The report 
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Insulating Board Machinery 


For A New Industry 


New Problems or at least the old problems in new and different 
phases. 

The forming of pulp so “free” that it is hardly pulp at all, in 
the paper making sense. 

The pressing of a continuous sheet 14 inch or more thick when 
finished, containing an enormous amount of water—no crushing, no 
bending, tender handling but definite results. 

The drying—continuous, even, without buckling and with a 
surprisingly low steam consumption. 

Get Interested if you have waste fibres of any kind, chips, saw- 
mill waste, pulp screenings, corn stalks, bagasse. Send them to us 
for a commercial test. 
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made mention of three changes soon to be authorized in a Sup- 
plement to the Freight Classification, which will open up sub- 
stantial additional business to the corrugated and solid fiber 
shipping container industry. 

Included in the report was also a review of a number of pro- 
posed changes in corrugated and solid fiber box specifications, 
which proposals will be considered by the Consolidated Freight 
Classification Committee at hearings scheduled for the month of 
October. The report contained detailed advice regarding a number 
of specific articles, for which oversize and overweight packages 
have been requested by interested shippers. 

Members discussed quite fully the subject of proper specifica- 
tions for fiber boxes of greater size and to carry heavier weight 
limits than at present authorized. It was the sense of the meeting 
that whenever boxes of the proper type are developed and shown 
to be satisfactory for the heavier weights, the association will make 
the proper presentation to the Classification Committee looking to 
the authorization of such boxes. 

Inspection Service 

A detailed report was submitted showing the situation to date, 
all of which is contained in the record of the meeting, which has 
been mailed to members. 

Members voted to make a few minor changes in the method of 
procedure and these changes have been put into effect. The mem- 
bers present at the meeting expressed themselves as being heartily 
in accord with the general plan, the purpose of which is to elim- 
inate the use of any boxes which may fail to meet the carriers’ 
specifications. 

Report was made that the association’s recommended schedule 
of rates, which had been discussed at the July meeting, had been 
duly transmitted to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, U. S. 
Treasury Department, and that the Treasury Department had sug- 
gested certain revisions in the original schedule and have advised 
that if these revisions are made, the schedule will be approved 
promptly. J. A. Grimes, the representative of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, was in attendance and he addressed the 
meeting. 

After a discussion, it was the sense of the meeting that this 
general subject should be referred back to the association’s De- 
preciation Committee for its further handling with the Treasury 
Department. It is believed that such differences as now exist 
may be readily adjusted in the near future. 

Fiber Container Census—1927 

The census compilation for 1927 was handed to each member. 
Mr. Whiting, Statistician, explained that the compilation had been 
drawn in a manner similar to that of previous years to permit a 
comparison of the various items. The census contained the fol- 
lowing data: 

(a) Tonnage output of Corrugated and Solid Fiber Containers. 

(b) Mill Tonnage of Liner Board of Various Kinds. 

(c) Production of Chestnut Pulp Board and Pine Wood Fiber 
Board for Corrugating. 

(d) The Output of Mills, Corrugated and Solid Fiber Plants 
and Folding Box Plants in Each of the 14 Zone Divisions. 

(e) The Number of Companies and Machines Operated. 

(f). The Relative Importance in the Industry of Independent 
Operations and Combined Mill and Fabricating Plants. 

(g) The Relative Production of the Large and Small Plants. 

(h)) Percentage of Production of the Independent and Com- 
bined Plants. : 

A copy of the Booklet of Charts was handed to each member 
present, Mr. Whiting explaining the charted operations. These 
charts depicted the percentage of running time by months for 
corrugated and solid fiber; the production per machine hour, etc. 

General Nominating Committee 

The following were appointed as members of a General Nomi- 
nating Committee, to nominate a President for election at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association, which will be held in New 
York City, November 21-22, 1928; namely: 
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Robert Gair, Jr., Robert Gair Company, Folding Box. 

W. H. Richardson, The Richardson Company, Folding Box. 

J. P. Brunt, Container Corporation of America, Paper Board, 

Hugh Strange, John Strange Paper Company, Paper Board, 

F. J. Kress, F. J. Kress Box Company, Container. 

Samuel Samuels, American Corrugated Paper Products Cor. 
poration, Container. 


Group Nominating. Committees 
The following is the personnel of the Nominating Committees 
appointed by the Three Groups to nominate a Group Vice-Presj. 
dent and member (or members) of the Executive Committee for 
election at the Group Meetings to be held in New York City on 
November 21-22, 1928; namely— 


Folding Box Group Nominating Committee 

H. C. Campbell, Robert Gair Company, New York, N. Y. 

E. T. Gardner, The Gardner & Harvey Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

W. G. Latham, Fort Orange Paper Company, Castleton-on. 
Hudson, N. Y. 

A. R. Morgan, The U. S. Printing and Lithographing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. H. Stonebarger, The Globe Folding Box Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Paper Board Group Nominating Committee 

J. J. Gannon, The Ohio Box Board Company, Rittman, Ohio. 

E. T. Gardner, The Gardner & Harvey Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. 

E. R. Hankins, Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Ill 

C. E. Nelson, Mac Sim Bar Paper Company, Otsego, Mich. 

Henry D. Schmidt, Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, York, Pa. 

Container Group Nominating Committee 

Irving Hill, Chairman, Lawrence Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Kans. 

A. L. Brack, Brack Container Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. C. Krannert, Inland Box Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. H. Macleod, The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

S. K. Taylor, Illinois Glass Company, Alton, III. 


Next Meeting 
Announcement was made that the next meeting of the associa- 
tion, which is the Annual Meeting, will be held at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York City, November 21-22, 1928. 
Members were urged to make their plans to be in attendance at 
the Annual Meeting. 


Jeffrey’s New Bucket Elevator Catalog 

One hundred and eight-four bucket elevators of different 
styles or sizes, with capacities from six and one-half to seven 
hundred and fifty tons an hour, are offered in the new Bucket 
Elevator Catalog No. 465, now ready for distribution by The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Columbus, Ohio. 

Thirty pages of engineering drawings. illustrate the many 
types of chains, buckets and casings used in standard Jeffrey 
elevators; and twenty-two photographs show the elevators do- 
ing almost every sort of work an elevator may perform. 

The catalog also lists forty-one typical materials, giving their 
weights per cubic foot of volume and designing the type of 
elevator best suited to lift them. Using this list, a manufac- 
turer can easily decide which elevator will best handle his par- 
ticular material. 

The catalog specifies steel casings in two forms, the riveted 
plate and angle and the spot welded flanged construction. 

A new feature described in Catalog No. 465, page 45, is the Sil- 
ent Ratchet Safety Lock that may be supplied with any bucket 
elevator. This device provides absolute protection against spill- 
ing a loaded elevator when an unexpected interruption of power 
occurs. It will prevent the heaviest load from slipping back- 


ward. 
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eAs Good 


as They Look 


New Departures give all 
mechanism that smooth, 
free-running precision 
that is the dream of every 
designer and the delight 


of every mechanical man. 
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Autobiography of an Old Paper Maker 


Norman H. Stone, general manager of the Mosinee Paper Mills 
Company, Mosinee, Wis., writes: “Attached you will find a 
photograph of Michael H. Ward, one of our employees who has 
been active in the manufacture of paper since 1861, and who is now 
retiring to travel. You will recall I wrote the Paper TRADE 
JouRNAL concerning this old employee and suggested that you 
start a campaign to determine whether or not he is the oldest paper 
maker in this country today. I am also sending a short story of 
his experience in the paper business thinking that you could prob- 
ably use it or excerpts from it which might prove interesting to the 
trade in general. I regret very much not being able to get photo- 


Micuae, H. Warp 


graphs of Mr. Ward in the mill and in his working clothes, but 
have found it impossible to get him into the mill long enough fer 
this purpose.” 

Autobiography of Michael H. Ward 

My carzer in the paper industry began in 1861, when I was 
fifteen years of age. I was first employed by the Hollings Paper 
Mills (four machines) of Lower Darwin, Lancashire, England. 
This mill made news print, book, wall paper and fine writing paper ; 
they also stained their own wall paper. Rags of all kinds, ship 
sails, canvas, refuse—such as tow from flax and linen mills, were 
used in the production of the various papers. They also imported 
sparto grass from Spain. The use of straw in the manufacture of 
paper was unknown to me until I came to America. 

After serving the Lord Hollings Paper Mills for six years, I 
left for Newton Lee Willows, Lancashire, approximately fifteen 
miles from Liverpool, where Glaspy & Mason owned a two ma- 
chine mill. Mr. Cameron who had been superintendent at the 
Hollings Mills had previously left for Newton Lee Willows and it 
was through him that I secured work with this company. I stayed 
with them a few years. 

Booked Passage for New York in 1871 

On April 12, 1871 I booked passage for New York City on the 
old England Steamship, the third largest vessel on the ocean at 
that time. The trip took seventeen days, two of which we were 
I arrived in New 


kept on board in quarantine for small pox. 
York City of April 29, 1871. 

In a few weeks I secured work through Mr. Dixon of Dixon’s 
wholesale paper house, at Millburn, N. J. This mill had only one 
small cylinder machine with eight dryers, and made news print 
for the New York Sun. 


Two months after I began working in 


this plant it was shut down for improvements. They were trying 
to develop a process to make carpet lining paper. Two vats were 
installed—one on the floor and one eight or nine feet hicher— 
with a cotton batting machine between the two. The two sheets 
of paper and cotton batting met at the first press and by having 
the sheets of paper one inch wider than the batting, it permitted 
them to be sealed together and thus eliminated the necessity of a 
sewing machine. This was the secret of the process; but, after 
experimenting about four months without success, the plant was 
shut down again. A. T. Stewart, a large drygoods buyer, had 
made arrangements to purchase the entire output, should the 
enterprise prove successful. 
At Reading, Pa., and Trenton, N. J. 

I made several changes at short intervals after that; from Read- 
ing, Pa., to Trenton, N. J., and thence to Connecticut where | 
worked a few months in a leather board mill. They used genuine 
leather shavings from shoe factories and beat and brushed their 
fibers twenty-five hours in the beaters. 

My next work was in a new mill, not quite finished, at Turner 
Falls, Mass. I was put at common labor until the mill started 
up. George Marchel was superintendent. This mill started up 
with one 70 or 80 inch Fourdrinier machine with a speed of about 
150 feet and used 95 per cent rag stock and 5 per cent poplar 
ground wood. They professed, however, to use no ground wood 
whatsoever. At that time the superintendent was greatly pleased 
when the machine tenders turned out 18 tons a week. I stayed 
with this company, viz., the Montague Paper Mills, owned by 
other machine. It was considered a wonder machine, having ten 
Mr. Crocker, for eleven months. After I left they put in an- 
36 inch driers whereas most of the mills had only five or eight 
28 inch driers. 

My next move was to Packard Falls, N. H. This was a one 
cylinder mill which made wall paper and manila wrapper. 

Arrived at Appleton in 1878 

On October 1, 1878, I went West, arriving in Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin on October 4. The next day I commenced working for the 
Kimberly-Clark Company. I was one of the first beater engineers 
in their mill. They had two 65 inch cylinder machines and one 
72 inch Fourdrinier, the latter being considered a very large ma- 
chine in those days.’ They made news print and colored posters, 
using 85 per cent rag and jute stock and 15 per cent spruce ground 
wood. The mill was rated at 12 tons per twenty-four hours, but 
fell short occasionally. During the first ten years of my service 
for Kimberly-Clark this. company built a new mill every other 
year, thus demonstrating that the paper industry was flourishing. 
After working for this company for twelve years the mill in 
which I was employed burned, and I was left without work. 

I secured a position as superintendent of the Kinney & McNulty 
Company at Rockford, Ill. They made No. 1 print and_ book 
paper from good quality rags. The machinery in this mill was 
all second hand, with the exception of one new Beloit Fourdrinier. 
The driers were unsatisfactory and caused many breaks. The 
company’s inability to purchase better equipment at that time 
caused me to resign. 

My next job was in a three machine mill at Batavia, III, which 
manufactured news print. I stayed there eight months and then 
returned to Appleton to work for Kimberly-Clark Company again. 
They had built a new straw mill which made all straw butche's 
wrapper. I remained there for eighteen months. 

At Kaukauna 

I then worked in the old stone mill in Kaukauna for a few years. 
They had two machines and used half rag stock and half jute 

butts and spruce ground wood. They made government maps and 
manila wrappers. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Probably the most valuable feature ever 
offered in a recording flow meter is the 
Brown Automatic Recording Planimeter, 
supplied, where specified, as an integral 
part of the Brown Recording Electric Flow 
Meter. Operation of this feature causes 
pen A (see above) to record AMOUNT of 
flow in specified units, while pen B records 
RATE of flow. By simply counting the 
number of units recorded the total flow 
for any period may be determined direct 
from the chart record. (C) 
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the chart— 


AMOUNT and RATE of steam flow 


The Chief Engineer of a large paper this information is valuable from 
mill told us the other day that he had both an operating and accounting 
had no idea that there was any instru- standpoint. It is one of the most use- 
ment that would record information ful features that has ever been 


on a chart as to the total amount of offered in any flow meter and it is a 


steam used. 

Get this right. The Brown Py- 
rometer not only records rate of flow 
on the chart, but records the 
AMOUNT of flow so that you can 
tell just how much steam was deliv- 
ered to the line during any portion 
of the period covered by the chart. 

In feeding steam to process units, 
prime movers in heating systems, 


feature that can be had only with the 
Brown Flow Meter. 

Write for data or quotations on 
temperature, flow, pressure and 
liquid level measuring, recording or 
controlling instruments of special in- 
terest to gas production and distribu- 
tion men. The Brown Instrument Co., 
4457 Wayne Ave., Phila. Branches 
in 20 principal cities. 


“To measure is to economize”’—Pascal 
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CONSTRUCTION 


NEWI— 


Construction News 

Corning, N. Y.—The Corning Fibre Box Company has com- 
pleted plans for construction of a new one-story addition to its 
plant reported to cost more than $40,000, with equipment. Bids 
will be asked immediately on general contract, and work soon 
placed under way. 

Stockton, Cal—The National Paper Products Company, 
Church street, is taking sub-bids for work in connection with new 
two-story plant addition, brick and reinforced-concrete reported 
to cost close to $90,000, with equipment, and will proceed with 
project at once. General contract was recently let to Barrett & 
Hilp, 918 Harrison street, San Francisco. Leland Rosener, 233 
Sansom street, San Francisco, is engineer. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Appleton Coated Paper Company, 1200 
North Meade street, has superstructure in progress for its pro- 
posed new mill addition and’ has.asked bids on additional sub- 
contracts for roofing, sheet metal, plumbing and miscellaneous 
work. Contract for roofing and metal work has been let to the 
Northern Corrugating Company, Green Bay, Wis. New unit will 
be one-story, 107x240 feet, and-is reported to cost close to $150,000, 
including equipment. C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., is general contractor. 

Philadelphia, Pa—In connection with a new mill for the 
manufacture of gypsum wallboard products, etc., at Philadelphia, 
the United States Gypsum Company, 300 West Adams street, Chi- 
cago, is projecting a paper mill unit and will begin work on same, 
it is understood, as soon as gypsum products mill is completed. 
The new plant will be located on a 7% acre tract of land at 58th 
street and the Schuylkill River, with entire project reported to cost 
more than $1,000,000. A permit has been issued for the razing 
of old buildings on site and work on new plant will soon begin. 

Lynchburg, Va.—The Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Kingsport, Tenn., is reported to have concluded ne- 
gotiations for the acquisition of John H. Heald & Co., Inc., Lower 
Basin, near Lynchburg, Va., manufacturer of extracts, etc., and 
will consolidate with its organization. It is said that the merger 
will provide for the construction of a new paper mill in this 
vicinity at a later date with capacity of about 80 tons per day, to 
be carried out either in connection with present expansion program 
of the Mead company, reported to cost close to $1,000,000, or fol- 
lowing this work. 

New York, N. Y.—The Reliable Paper Box Company, Inc., 
has been organized under state laws with capital of $10,000 to 
take over and expand the company of same name with plant at 
36 West 24th street. Incorporators are Harold Greenstein and 
Maxwell Sarner, 1245 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 

Menasha, Wis.—The John Strange Paper Company, Wash- 
ington street, has awarded a general contract to the C. R. Meyer 
& Sons Company, 50 State street, Oshkosh, Wis., for the con- 
struction of its proposed new one-story boiler plant, to cost about 
$24,000, and work on foundations will begin at once. Orbison & 
Orbison, 110 West College avenue, Appleton, are engineers. 
Lockport, N. Y¥Y.—Following recent expansion of Flintkote 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Company, 31 St. James avenue, Boston, Mass., manufacturer of 
prepared roofing papers, etc., and purchase of a substantial inter- 
est in such company by the Royal-Dutch-Schell Company, London, 
England, arrangements have been made for the purchase of the 
Beckman-Dawson Roofing Company, to be operated in the future 


as a unit of the Flintkote organization. The acquired company 
has mills at Lockport, N. Y., Argo, Ill, and Detroit, Mich., and 
specializes in the production of prepared roofing papers, asphalt 
roofing, etc., with subsidiaries known as the Lockport Paper Com- 
pany, Lockport; and Peck Asphalt Shingle Company, Detroit. 
It is understood that the consolidation will bring about a general 
expansion program including increased production facilities. A 
number of months ago the Flintkote company acquired the plants 
and business of the Richardson Company and the Chatfield Manu- 
facturing Company, both specializing in the manufacture of pre- 
pared roofing papers, and which have since been merged with its 
organization. 


Everett, Mass.—The Marvel Ice Cream Box Filler Company, 
recently organized with capital of $25,000, is said to be planaing 
operation of a local plant for the manufacture of cardboard con- 
tainer specialties. New company is represented by William H. 
Dooley, 236 Main street, Everett, treasurer. 

Appleton, Wis—The Fox River Paper Company, South 
Appleton street, is roofing its new boiler plant addition and will 
complete equipment installation and place in operation at an early 
date. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The American Fibre-Velope Manufactur- 
ing Company, 229 North 63rd street, manufacturer of envelopes 
and other containers, has secured a permit for proposed new one- 
story addition to its plant estimated to cost about $25,000, with 
equipment, and will proceed with superstructure. 

Richvale, Cal.—The Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Company, 
recently organized with capital of $1,500,000, by D. M. Thomas, 
Santa Monica, Cal., and associates, has authorized’ work on super- 
structure for initial units of its proposed new mill on large tract 
of land acquired at Richvale, comprising one, two and three-story 
buildings for pulp and paper mill service, including power station, 
machine shop and other mechanical units. Plant will be electrically 
operated, and it is understood that machinery commitments are 
being placed. The mill will operate under a perfected process, 
using grape vine waste as raw material and the company has ar- 
ranged for considerable tonnage of such material for initial oper- 
ations. The entire plant is expected to be ready for service within 
four to six months, and is reported to cost close to $1,000,000, 
with machinery. Peter Swan, Lewis Building, Portland, Ore., is 
engineer for the project and will supervise construction; C. A. 
Kieren will act as superintendent of construction and will be in 
charge of equipment installation. General contract for present 
buildings was recently let to T. B. Hunt, 1510 30th street, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Mr. Thomas is president. 

East Angus, Que——The Pyramid Paper Products, Ltd., East 
Angus, has plans under way for the construction of a new local 
plant unit, to be one-story, 42x275 feet, reported to cost close to 
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(Y® research and testing organization has just solved another vexa- 

tious problem for another paper mill superintendent....developed 
a way to a better finished, firmer sheet without radical change in equip- 
ment or added costs. 


We've been doing this sort of thing for quite some time....not with a 
fanfare or flourish, but as a gesture of courtesy to some friend in the 
industry who had an idea but lacked the equipment to carry it through. 


This department was established originally for testing and proving ow 
own equipment. But more and more frequently it has been called on 
to solve a tricky point for some mill or individual who came to us for 
advice or assistance. It has shown a Southern mill a better way to 
utilize waste products from the cane fields; it has demonstrated to the 
government an improved method of preparing cellulose for explosives; 
again and again it has indicated time-savings and improvements which 
have been adopted successfully in several mills. 


If you have a knotty problem, or a new slant on production, we’d be 
glad to try our wits and resources at it. Our equipment and technicians 
are at your command, confidentially, if you wish, and restricted only by 
our capacity. If you or the industry can benefit by their use, we shall 
feel amply repaid. Let us know how we can serve you. 
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$45,000, with equipment. It is understood that bids will soon 
be asked on general contract. J. W. Gregoire, 86 Wellington 
street, North, Sherbrooke, Que., is architect. 

Windsor Mills, Que—The Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont., has preliminary plans under advisement for ex- 
tensions and improvements in the mill of the Canada Power and 
Paper Company at Windsor Mills, recently acquired. This plant 
while primarily a kraft paper unit has been producing news print 
on the basis of about 50 tons per day, and the new owners plan 
to discontinue entirely this latter character of output, devoting the 
plant to the manufacture of kraft paper, wrapping papers and spe- 
cial colored stock, using bleached groundwood pulp as raw ma- 
terial. C. Howard Smith is president of the purchasing company. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 45 Hanna avenue, Toronto, a subsidiary of the 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio, is said to be 
planning a call for bids before the close of this month for a pro- 
posed new addition to its Toronto plant. Unit will be four-story, 
150x400 feet, reported to cost in excess of $200,000, with equipment, 
and will develop large increase in present output. R. Cook is com- 
pany engineer at Toronto. 

New Companies, Etc. 

Providence, R. I—The Standard Paper Company, 14 Steeple 
street, has been organized to deal in paper products. The company 
is headed by D. Pulner, 158 Oakland avenue, Providence. 

Elbridge, N. Y.---The Junction Mill Supply Company has 
been incorporated with capital of $10,000, to deal in finished and 
waste papers, etc. The company is represented by Milford & 
Major, Skaneateles, attorneys. 

Muskegon, Mich.—The Michigan Box Company has filed 
notice of company dissolution under state laws. 

New York, N. Y.—The Hefler Folding Box Corporation, New 
York, has filed notice of change of company name to the Hefler 
Folding Carton Corporation. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 17, 1928—The Government Print- 
ing Office has received the following bids for 2,135 pounds of 
21x32— 46% russet bond paper: American Writing Paper Company, 
at 21 cents per pound; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 19 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 18 cents; Walker Goulard 
Plehn Company, 22 cents; and Atlantic Paper Company, 19 
cents. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on October 19 for 15,400 
pounds (43,500 sheets) of No. 1, 26x42 white rope drumhead 
manila paper. 

The following paper awards have been announced by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office: 

The Atlantic Paper Company will furnish 34,000 pounds of 
calendered tag board in 23% inch rolls at 7.72 cents per pound, 
bids for which were received on September 17. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 50,000 sheets 
of 12x18 inch manila tissue paper at 7.5 cents per pound, bids 
for which were received on September 7. The same firm will 
also furnish 1,500 sheets of 26x43 sensitized paper, sensitized on 
one side only at $30.65 per ream, bids for which were received 
on September 5. 

The Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company will furnish 
5,100 sheets of 21x34 inch sensitized paper at $25.00 per M, bids 
for which were received on August 8. 


Rose City Label Co. Incorporates 
[FRoM ‘OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Porttanp, Ore., October 12, 1928—Rose City Label Company, 
Portland, Ore., has been incorporated for $20,000 by Walter J. 
Frie and Blanch M. Frie. The company will manufacture and 
print specialty labels. Articles were filed by Huntington, Wil- 
son & Huntington. 


FINE PAPER MAKERS TO MERGE 
(Continued from page 13) 
the company has developed 15,000 h.p. with which the mills are 
operated. This will be increased to 25,000, and below the falls 
extending to Masson there can be developed a further 125,000 hp, 
When the demand for power warrants it, the company will erect 
another power plant to develop this electrical energy. 

The construction work of the big plants will be under the per- 
sonal direction of W. I. Bishop, and Col. Alan McEwen is the chief 
engineer. Plans for the development were prepared by Hardy §, 
Ferguson, consulting engineer. 

The James Maclaren Company which is the backbone of the 
Buckingham district, was founded by the late James Maclaren in 
1864, and has been in continuous business for sixty-four years, 
Albert Maclaren, a son, is now the president of the company. 


Stock Bonus From Power Company 

The Shawinigan Water and Power Company, which supplies 
many of the leading paper mills in Quebec with power, has an- 
nounced a stock bonus of one fully-paid up share to every ten 
shares of stock owned by shareholders of record on October 12, 
In explanation, the company states that for some years past it has 
made important investments in the shares and securities of vari- 
ous subsidiary and other companies. These shares and securities 
have increased in value. 

The directors of the company felt that part of these equities may 
properly be capitalized and a distribution made to shareholders in 
the form of a stock bonus. 

As a result of this, Canada Power and Paper Corporation, which 
owns 72,000 shares of Shawinigan, will receive 7,200 additional 
shares, whith at current market levels have a value of nearly 
$700,000. 

Brown Corp.’s Power Rights 

Current gossip credits the Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 
pany with having acquired the power site of the Brown Corpora- 
tion at La Tuque, on the St. Maurice River in Quebec. The site 
has a potential capacity of 140,000 hp., but at the moment only 
4,400 hp. is developed to operate the Brown Corporation’s sul- 
hate pulp mill, which has a daily capacity of 240 tons of sulphate 
pulp. 

This rumor is given with reserve. If true, it means that Sha- 
winigan will own outright all the power sites on the St. Maurice 
River. 

New Mill Construction 

The Fraser Companies, Ltd., are to start work this month on 
the construction of a $2,500,000 bleached sulphite pulp mill at 
Athol, a suburb of Campbelltown, N. B. The concrete found- 
ations are to be completed this fall and steel structural construc- 
tion started in the spring. The mill will have a daily capacity of 
150 tons and will require about 100,000 cords of pulpwood an- 
nually as supply of raw material. It is expected that at least 250 
men will be given continuous employment and the main mill, com- 
prising conveyors, digesters and power plant are to be completed 
next year so that operation may be commenced before the close 
of 1929. 

Big Lawsuit Settled 

From Fredericton, N. B., it is announced that the suit at 
Chancery of Sir James Dunn vs. Angus McLean and the Bathurst 
Company, in which action for $110,000 was brought by the plaintiff 
as the result of an alleged abrogation of an option on two thou- 
sand shares of the company stock, has been settled by the prin- 
cipals in the case. 

The terms of settlement were not made public, Sir James Dunn 
and August McLean having agreed that nothing concerning the 
matter would be given out. 

The $110,000 asked by the plaintiff represented the difference 
between $50 a share for two thousand shares, the price specified 
in an option claimed by Sir James Dunn tq have been taken by 
him, and $110 a share, for which the stock was finally sold. 
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Especially adaptable for use in 
difficult positions. Installation 
view of Valley Plug Valve. 


In operation Valley Plug Valves are 
positive—no auxiliary handles needed 
to open or close them—the lever is 
attached directly to the plug. 
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ordinary valves—original cost to user is less and the cost of 
only operation is practically nothing. Once installed Valley Plug Cod tad 


sul- Valves are there to render long and useful service. 
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= Valley Plug Valves are less intricate in construction than shelter Lontoent 
Pumps: ae 


Economy of operation makes these valves the accepted 
valves in the paper industry today. Now 1400 are in use 
throughout the country. As many as fifteen repeat orders 
have come from one mill after the first installation. 


Sha- 
urice 


Plug Valves of standard type are made with cast iron body 
and bronze rotors. We can also furnish all bronze valves or 
all iron valves. 


Let us tell you more about Valley Plug Valves. Our special! 
booklet on valves will be sent you upon request. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 
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ae . Machinery for and Pulp Mills 
_ APPLETON ‘WISCONSIN 
prin v 
a New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 

Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., 

‘fe Portland, Oregon 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Frederick C. Clark, of South Manchester, Conn., was a New 
York visitor last week. 


* * * 
S. D. Wells, of Quincy, IIL, was in New York on October 11, 


after visiting for several days in New England. 
* * * 


R. H. Laftman, general manager of the Bogalusa Paper Com- 


pany, arrived in New York from Sweden on October 10. 
* * * 


Y. Fukukita, purchasing manager of the Oji Paper Manufac- 


turing Company, of-Japan, was a visitor in New York last week. 
* * * 


P. Sandwell, chief engineer of the Powell River Company, 
British Columbia, and his wife, are spending a few days in New 
York this week. 

‘es 

B. M. Thomas and H. L. Joachim, of the Container Corpora- 
tion of America’s mill in Philadelphia, were in New York on 
Wednesday last. 

* * * 

Tore Nilsson, who has been the American Scandinavian Fellow 

at the Bogalusa Paper Company’s mill in Louisiana, sailed for 


Sweden on October 13 from New York. 
* * * 


Kozo Suehiro, superintendent of the sulphite mill of the Oji 
Paper Manufacturing Company, of Japan, was a visitor at the 
Technical Association office on October 10. Mr. Suehiro is plan- 


ning to visit many mills in Canada and the United States. 
* * * 


W. E. Johnson, vice-president of Marschalk and Pratt, Inc., gave 
his point of view on the trends of newspaper, periodical and direct 
mail advertising at the last regular weekly luncheon and meeting 
of the New York Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 


Paper Industry held at the Canadian Club last Monday. 
* * * 


Leslie K. Bickell, of the British Columbia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, of Port Alice, B. C., has been accepted by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Approved Pulp Testing Chemists for the Paper Industry 
of the United States, with headquarters at 18 East 4lst street, 
New York, as an approved mill pulp testing chemist and is listed 
as such, effective October 2, 1928. 


Edgar Bros. Co. Starts Service Department 

Edgar Brothers Company, producers of domestic, high grade 
filler and coating clays, 50 Church street, New York, have started 
a new service department’ which it is believed will be widely 
appreciated in the paper industry. 

The company has engaged the services of O. W.. Callighan, who 
has been chief chemist for one of the largest paper mills in the 
Kalamazoo Valley district for some years past and who has had 
much to do with the application of the company’s American clays. 

Mr. Callighan is a graduate of the University of Maine, having 
taken the paper courses there. He has also worked in a paper 
mill and is thoroughly capable of going to a paper plant and 
helping to solve any problems in the use of American clays. 


Carthage Paper Board & Pulp Co. Entertains 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CartTHaceE, N. Y., October 15, 1928—Officials of the Carthage 
Paper Board and Pulp Company entertained local railroad offi- 
cials and office employees last Thursday at a dinner at the St. 
Regis Inn, Deferiet. Before the dinner the party made a tour of 
the St. Regis plant. The dinner was well arranged and was fully 
enjoyed. Brief remarks were made by several speakers. Among 
the officials of the paper. concern attending were President W. C. 
Rowell, Vice President and General Manager James Quinn, Office 
Manager R. W. Thomas, all of Carthage, C. A. Bear, of Phila- 
delphia, and J. Driscoll, of Watertown. 


Flintkote Begins Expansion Program 


The Flintkote Company, of Boston, announced last week 
that it had acquired the Beckman Dawson Roofing Company, 
This is the first step in the Flintkote Company’s program of 
expansion in the fields of asphalt roofing, emulsion and allied 
asphaltic products, and follows swiftly upon the recent an- 
nouncement of Flintkote’s alliance with the Royal Dutch Shell 
group of companies, a partnership designed to facilitate the ex- 
pansion of Flintkote business over both the international and 
domestic fields. About two years ago Flintkote acquired the 
roofing businesses of the Richardson Company and the Chat- 
field Manufacturing Company. Y 

The addition of this fast growing concern to the Flintkote 
group of companies brings Flintkote total sales volume close 
to the $19,000,000 mark. 

The Beckman Dawson Roofing Company, has within the 
past two years taken over the Peck Asphalt Shingle Company, 
of Detroit, Mich., and the Lockport Paper Company of Lock- 
port near Buffalo, N. Y., giving it three roofing plants and a felt 
mill. Its headquarters are at Chicago, III. 

There will be no change in the conduct of the Beckman-Daw- 
son business, which will be operated just as in the past, by the 
present Beckman-Dawson management and organization. Repre- 
sentatives of the Flintkote group will be added to the Beckman- 
Dawson board of directors. 

As expressed by Mr. Beckman the governing purposes in 
this association with Flintkote was to make available to his 
organization and his customers the benefits of Flintkote marked 
progress in research and developments and also full participation 
in the advantages accruing to Flintkote and its associated com- 
pafiies and their customers, from its affiliation with the Royal 
Shell Group. 

Announcement of this latest acquisition by Flintkote was 
not unexpected by the industry. There is reason to believe, ac- 
cording to sources usually well informed that announcement 
of other increases in the membership of the Flintkote group 
may be looked for in the near future. 


Boston Paper Market Firm 


Boston, Mass., October 15, 1928—Firmness prevails in the 
wholesale paper market here, with possibly an increasing demand 
as a whole. Some regard the situation as even better than it was. 
At least a fair volume is reported in practically all quarters, in 
both fine and kraft papers. 

Box board dealers report a generally good business. The box 
manufacturers have had a substantial amount of orders in the 
aggregate from retailers and smaller dealers, who do not usually 
buy their supplies until later in the season than the large estab- 
lishments. Frequently the orders from the smaller retail stores 
are placed with a request for rush shipment, and this may mean 
rush shipment of box board. 

“It is stated that the margin between the cost of waste paper for 
the manufacturer of chip board and the finished product is less 
than at one time. Formerly the waste paper could be secured at 
$8 a ton, f.o.b. shipping point, with price of chip board at $45. At 
the present time, the waste paper costs $12 to $13 a ton, and for 
some time chip board was at $42.50, although of late $45 has been 
quoted. Complaint is made that money 1s tight, with collections 
poor. 

Old papers, bagging and rags remain steady, with an upward 
tendency in some grades. There is an strong demand for old 
newspapers, which have advanced, and are now quotable at .75 to 
80, compared with .70 to .75 a week ago. No. 1 mixed paper 
also has a rising tendency, and from a flat price of .60 has ad- 
vanced to .60 to .65. A “regular” business is current on other 
grades of paper stock. Some of the dealers feel optimistic over 
the situation. 
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Universally Recognized the Standard of Perfection 


COTTON ROLLS - PAPER ROLLS - PAPER EMBOSSING ROLLS 


For 55 years, Perkins Calender Rolls have been distinguished 
by marked individuality. Perkins methods of manufacture 
based on intimate knowledge of the requirements of the indus- 
try have produced rolls that are uniform, resilient and heat 
resisting. 


Perkins Calender Rolls stand heat better and wear longer. 


BUILDERS OF GOOD WILL AND SELLERS OF 
QUALITY Since 1873 


+B. F. Perkins @ Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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SUPPORT FOR FORESTRY APPROPRIATION 


Major Oliver M. Porter, secretary of the American Paper and 


Pulp Association, who with Mr. R: S. Kellogg, chairman of the 
National Forestry Program Committee, Mr. George W. Sisson, 
Jr., president of the Racquette River Paper Company, Pottsdam, 
N. Y., and others appeared in Washington last week before Di- 
rector of the Budget, General Lord, in connection with needed 
appropriations for National forestry work for the fiscal year 1930, 
presented a strong argument for an adequate appropriation. 

Notable among the provisions of the McSweeney-McNary bill 
is the expansion of research facilities at the Forest Products 
Laboratory and the regional Forest Experiment Stations. The 
investigative work at the Forest Products Laboratory gives great 
promise of increasing pulp yields and qualities, and is rendering 
more exact the control of the many variables which exist in paper 
making. The experiment stations, particularly those in the North- 
east, have undertaken forest studies which will materially assist 
paper companies in the management of their lands. Both of these 
investigative lines integrate thoroughly with independent research 
work of the industry and with the progress of the industry as an 
industry and as a means of public welfare. 


The American paper and pulp industry has consistently urged 
the expansion of research facilities by the Federal government. 
Before the McSweeney-McNary bill was proposed, the industry, 
through the American Paper and Pulp Association, was repre- 
sented at the appropriation hearings in Washington. This was 
followed up annually by correspondence with executives in the 
paper industry, urging them to use their influence with Senators 
and Representatives in order that these appropriations might be 
authorized. There is no doubt but that this action assisted mate- 
rially in making possible the growth of research by the Federal 
government between 1915 and 1928. 

When the McSweeney-McNary bill was introduced into Con- 
gress, the American Paper and Pulp Association immediately got 
in touch with the National Forestry Program Committee, of which 
Mr. R. S. Kellogg was chairman, and offered its full assistance. 
The Association was well represented at the hearings on this bill 


in both the houses, and was extremely active in subsequent «Tort 
to get favorable reports upon this bill. 

The Association cooperated fully with the Society of American 
Foresters and the American Forestry Association, as well as with 
the National Forestry Program Committee in this effort to fuyr- 
ther constructive forest research legislation. It has been said 
that the support of this bill given by the American paper industry 
was more constructive and of greater assistance than that of any 
other wood-using industry. There is no definite measure of what 
the paper industry accomplished in regard to the passage of the 
bill, but the fact remains that the bill was passed. 

Research is basic to the paper industry. The origin of the ijn- 
dustry is associated with research, and the steady improvement of 
processes and equipment which has taken place is based entirely 
upon scientific investigation. It is probable that the industry 
spends over $5,000,000 annually in scientific research work. The 
fundamental character and thorough pursuit of research in paper 
manufacture conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory has 
been a tremendous stimulus and assistance in the development and 
For the further benefit 
of the industry and for the promotion of public welfare, it is 
most important that funds be made available as soon as possible 


progress of research by individual mills. 


in order that the authorized research program may be carried out 
in entirety. 

The annual appropriations for Forest Products work, conducted 
chiefly at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., is about 
$500,000 at present. 
bling this amount. 


The McSweeney-McNary bill calls for dou- 
The present appropriations for the work in 
pulp and paper at the Forest Products Laboratory amount to 
about $75,000. Within ten years, under the McSweeney-McNary 
bill, this would be increased to $150,000. Although a gradual 10 
per cent increase yearly will accomplish much, the interests at 
stake in this instance demand a more rapid increase in annual 
allotments to prevent needless waste of timber and to permit con- 
tinued operation of many mills, as well as the fullest use of the 
present research facilities of the Government laboratories and 
forest experiment stations. 

There is a similar urgency in the case of the Forest Experiment 
Stations, in the Timber survey, in the development of work on 
economic research and in many other lines, but in these cases it is 
not so easily possible to expand facilities more rapidly than the 
proposed 10 per cent a year schedule. Yet even here every effort 
should be made to meet the situation fully and completely in a 
relatively short time. 

Forests are especially essential to the United States. They have 
contributed greatly to the founding of our social and industrial 
position in the world. They will always be important in the pro- 
duction of essential raw materials for our wood-using industries. 
It is in the public interest that adequate means for forest perpetu- 
ation be undertaken as soon as possible. 

This is especially important in the study of economic conditions 
which affect timber growing. The paper industry is particularly 
interested in data upon the costs and returns of timber growing 
and in the determination of the extent to which forestry is now 
profitable and can be made in the future. This is a specific field 
in which federal agencies may contribute much to assist the forest 
owners in general and the public at the same time. Until we are 
more certain of the chances of reasonable profit in timber grow- 
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ing, there will be few whole-hearted attempts to grow timber in 
a commercial way. The determination of these data, which must 
correlate a large amount of purely technical research, is of par- 
ticularly vital public significance and is basic to successful forestry 
practice by the paper industry. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association, through its Wood- 
lands Section, is now fully launched upon a study of the extent 
to which forestry is feasible in the paper industry. This is the 
first study of such a nature to be inaugurated by an American 
wood-using industry. It is concrete evidence of the interest of 
our industry in this matter. In this study the results of federal 
research will be of great importance. These and other facts indi- 
cate the vital importance of carrying out the full intent of Con- 
gress as indicated in the McSweeney-McNary bill. 

The Paver Trape JourNAL believes that all of the amount asked 
for this year by Chairman Kellogg is needed and we are confident 
that this belief is generally shared by pulp and paper men. Mem- 
bers of the industry therefore should write their Senators and 


Congressmen to work for the appropriation. 


Start Strike at Spruce Falls Mill 


Atpany, N. Y., October 15, 1928.—Announcement was made at 
the headquarters of the International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
here early this week that a strike had been called at the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Company at Kapuskasing, Province of 
Ontario, Canada. The strike was sanctioned by the executive 
board of the Brotherhood after an investigation of conditions 
complained of by the employees at the Spruce Falls plant. About 
sixty papermakers holding membership in the unions participated 
in the walkout. 

The union claims that the strike was brought about because of 
the company’s action in discharging six men employees who were 
elected as officers in a local union recently formed in the Canadian 
town by Frank P. Barry, first vice president of the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers. This strike, according to official 
sources, is the first to be called by the Brotherhood since the long 
drawn out wrangle with the International Paper Company was 
terminated in March, 1926. 

Vice President Frank P. Barry has taken charge of the strike 
situation at the Spruce Falls mill. William R. Smith, president of 
the Brotherhood, left the union headquarters here and made a 
special trip to New York City in connection with the strike. It 
was intimated that his trip to the Metropolis was for a conference 
with officials of the New York Times which is said to be a part 
owner of the Spruce Falls Mill. It was expected here that Presi- 
dent Smith will proceed from New York to Ottawa to place the 
matter before the Canadian Minister of Labor. 

All local unions affiliated with the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers have been informed through the Albany headquar- 
ters of the existence of the strike at the Spruce Falls Mill. 

Until a few weeks ago the paper mill workers in Kapuskasing 
were unorganized. Frank P. Barry was sent to the Canadian town 
as a special organizer and succeeded in enrolling enough workers 
to secure a charter from the Brotherhood. Upon receipt of its 
charter the new union met and elected officers and immediately 
thereafter the union alleges that executives of the Clark-Kimber- 
ley Company discharged without notice six employees of the plant 
who were known to have been elected officials of the union. 


Federal Paper Mills Increase Stock 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., October 12, 1928—Federal Paper and Board 
Mills of Portland, Ore., has increased its capital stock from 
5000 shares no par value to $200,000 preferred stock and 6000 
shares no par value common stock. 
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Program for Cost Meeting 

The program for the twentieth semi-annual meeting of the Cost 
Association of the Paper Industry to be held at the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 25 to 26, is as follows: 

Tuurspay, Octoper 25 
Opening Session 

9:00 A.M.—Registration. 

9:30 A.M.—Opening address by President Knott. 

10:00 A.M.—“Standard Costs in a Book Paper Mill,” Breck As- 
pinwall, Cost Accountant, Oxford-Miami Paper Co. 

10:45 A.M.—Discussion. 

11:00 A.M.—“Air Dry” or “Bone Dry,” A. M. Van Douser, Asst. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Marathon Paper Mills Co. 

11:30 A.M.—Discussion. 

12:00 Noon—Adjournment for luncheon. 

Afternoon Session 

2:00 P.M.—‘“Fixed Assets and the Plant Ledger,” A. W. Astley, 
Cost Accountant, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co. 

2:45 P.M.—Discussion. 

3:00 P.M.—“How Well Do You Know Your Property?” H. G. 

Baldwin, American Appraisal Co. 

3:45 P.M.—Discussion. 

4:00 P.M.—‘How to Handle Losses Covered by Insurance Poli- 
cies,” Reed B. Timmers, Albany, N. Y. 

4:30 P.M.—Discussion. 

5 :00 P.M.—Adjournment. 

6:00 P.M.—Banquet. Chairman, President Knott. 

A theatre party will be arranged following banquet. Those 
desiring to attend should notify Secretary-Treasurer not later 
than Saturday, October 20. 

Fripay, Octoser 26, 1928 
Morning Session 

9:00 A.M.—“Statistics as Applied to the Paper Industry,” Stanley 
Byron, Statistician, Hammermill Paper Co. 

9:45 A.M.—Discussion. 

10:00 A.M.—“Operating Control Through Efficient Cost Methods,” 
James A. Reilly, Manager, Cost & Inventory Depart- 
ment, American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 

10 :45 A.M.—Discussion. 

11:00 A.M.—Business Session: “Cost Association Plan for Or- 
ganization of Pulp and Paper Industry on Sound 
Cost Basis.” 

Appointment of Committees. 

12:00 Noon—Adjournment for luncheon. 

Afternoon Session 

2:00 P.M.—“Shrinkage?” C. M. Baker, Engineer, American Pa- 
per & Pulp Association. 

2:45 P.M.—Discussion. 

3:00 P.M.—“Some Dennison Institutions Affecting Labor Turn- 
over,” M. F. Carpenter, Asst. Employment Manager, 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

3:45 P.M.—Discussion. 

4:00 P.M.—Secretary-Treasurer’s Annual Report. 

Election of Officers for 1929. 


Record for Starting Paper Machine 

James L. Carey, engineer of Chicago, has written Dominion 
Boxboards, Ltd., of Toronto, Ont.: 

“I have gone over some of the dates. in connection with the 
erection of your mill. 

“Work was started on October 20, 1927. The first board was 
made July 17, 1928. This is less than nine months. This is the 
shortest construction time I know of for a mill of its size. 

“When starting up, the stock was turned on at 1:30 p.m.; the 
paper was on the cutter at 2 p.m.; the paper continued until 3:30 
p.m. without a break. In my opinion, this is a world’s record in 
starting paper machines of this size.” 
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Alkaline Pulp Mill 


By C. K. 


The laboratories established in the various soda and sulphate 
pulp mills have given a great deal of attention to chemical and 
physical methods for the control of process work and in general 
have met with success. Methods for analysing cooking liquors, 
for determining the loss of soda in lime sludge, for estimating 
the bleachability of pulp, and for many other similar purposes 
have been worked out by most mills to their own satisfaction. 
and many of them have become standard. But methods for 
measuring the value of the chief raw material and the product, 
that is pulp wood and wood pulp, have been very slow in 
developing. 


The development of an adequate method for evaluating the 
paper making properties of a pulp constitutes, in the opinion of 
many operators, the most important present day problem in the 
control of the soda and sulphate processes; particularly is this 
true in regard to kraft pulp. Such a method should enable 
one to predict the behavior of any pulp on a paper machine 
and to predict the quality of paper which can be made from 
it. A successful test of this type would add enormously to the 
value of research in cooking wood, and incidentally would be a 
big step in the direction of beater control. 


From laboratory scale cooking investigations we have rea- 
sonably accurate data regarding the effects of such variables as 
steam pressure, concentration of chemicals, sulphidity, etc., upon 
yields of pulp and screenings, and upon color and bleachability 
of product. In some of these investigations additional data 
pointed at the paper-making qualities of the pulp are obtained 
from ball mills, miniature beaters, freeness testers and chemical 
tests such as bleachability and cellulose content. While these 
tests serve to indicate considerable differences, as between dif- 
ferent process of cooking or between spruce and jack pine or 
hemlock, unfortunately the commercial evaluation of the fibre 
is in general left to the actual production of paper from it on 
the paper machine, which gives us no indication of how much 
the finished paper owes to the inherent qualities of the pulp 
and how much to the beating and paper making operations. 


Laboratory determinations of pulp strength have been the 
subject of considerable investigation in recent years and a good 
many mills have established such strength testing as part of 
their regular routine. However, it is the consensus of opinion 
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among operators that these tests are not generally adequate, 
though in some special cases they seem to be satisfactory. 
Interpreting Laboratory Results 

There is a frequently expressed idea that uniform strength 
tests as made in the laboratory imply uniform pulp and the 
expectation that uniform paper will be made from it. This is 
only true if it can be shown that the properties measured in- 
clude all that are vital to paper machine operation. Perhaps 
80 or 90 per cent of the time the laboratory results will be in 
acceptable agreement with the results of the finished paper; 
the rest of the time there is a decided lack of harmony. A 
series of batches of pulp which the laboratory tests indicate to 
be uniform may produce paper of great variation in strength, 
and again a series of batches considerably below laboratory 
standards have been run into paper of uniformly good strength. 
The argument that these variations in paper strength are due 
to methods of handling stock in the beater room and on the 
machines, is no doubt true in a good many cases but is not 
tenable when these variations occur almost simultaneously on 
two or more parallel machines. Further evidence of the in- 
adequacy of at least some of the methods employed is actual 
practice can be seen in the failure of several laboratories each 
testing samples of several pulps, to obtain checking results or 
results which bear any systematic relation to each other. One 
laboratory indicated two pulps to be of about equal strength 
while another laboratory, testing the same two pulps, reported 
one 65 per cent stronger than the other. (See report of Sul- 
phate Pulp Committee, February, 1928). 

The above erratic results occurred in spite of the fact that 
in almost any laboratory they can produce results that check 
within plus or minus 5 per cent working on unknown samples 
of pulp, and many operators can check much more closely. 
This would indicate that the several pulps yield differently to 
different treatments, and may explain some of the discrepancies 
between results of pulp strength tests and the strength of 
paper made on the paper machine. Althoygh these features 
point toward the insufficiency of the simple strength tests as a 
means of evaluating pulp, it is also probable that refining in a 
beater, ball mill or similar equipment must constitute a part of 
any method for measuring pulp quality, but that other tests must 
be added to produce understandable results. No doubt a tearing 
test added to the pop test, which is generally applied to the labora- 
tory tests sheets, would materially add to the value of the 
beating test. 
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Paper Machine Requirements 


The requirements of the paper machine must be kept in view 
in formulating any adequate method of determining the paper 
making properties of a pulp. A method of refining may produce 
a fibre of unusual strength but if its physical properties do not 
permit a machine to make paper from it, the method is with- 
out practical significance to that machine. Perhaps the most 
important of these physical properties is freeness, and it would 
seem illogical to expect to anticipate the behavior of pulp on 
a machine without some reference to this factor. Unfortunately 
freeness is affected by at least two actions of the refiners, cut- 
ting and hydration or wetting; and the available means of 
measuring freeness fail to distinguish between them, though it 
is quite possible that this is not necessary, and that freeness 
data combined with other information can suffice to indicate 
quality. 

Chemical purity of a fibre is also sometimes used in its 
evaluation, the purity being variously determined by bleach- 
ability tests, lignin determinations, and other means. The con- 
nection between the purity of a pulp and its paper making 
properties is not obvious except in extreme cases; though that 
lignin content has a bearing on the life and other properties of 
paper, is generally taken for granted, and perhaps when more 
data are available, chemical tests may come to be of assistance 
in the physical tests in pulp quality estimations. 

A method of evaluating the pulp making qualities of wood is 
given a ranking of less importance than the method of evaluat- 
ing the pulp, principally because it is to some extent dependent 
on the latter. Though in most mills the cost of pulpwood repre- 
sents roughly one-half of the total cost of the pulp, almost no 
recognition is given to differences in quality of the wood, ex- 
cept that usually there is some classification according to species 
of wood. This situation obtains in mills where other raw ma- 
terials, such as lime, salt cake, etc., are accurately weighed and 
carefully watched for any drop below standard. 


Evaluating Pulp Wood 


The inadequacy of the cord measure as a basis for wood 
purchase has long been recognized and some movement has 
been made to devise a more rational basis for buying wood. 
Measurements have been made on wood actually presented for 
purchase in which the solid wood contained in the several cords 
varied all the way from 60 cu. ft. to 108 cu. ft. The amount of 


(Continued) 


pulp which can be produced from a cord of wood is alm 
rectly proportioned to the weight of dry wood in that co: 
so the apparently logical way to measure pulp woo! is by 
weight. The technical problem in this case is the development 
of a satisfactory and practicable method of determining mois. 
ture in pulp wood. 
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Differences in Fiber 

Experience has indicated that spruce wood is the best source 
of paper making fiber, and that as a general thing, certaip 
species are preferable to others. This situation, while impor. 
tant, soon loses interest for there are only a limited number 
of species available for pulp production, and there are only a 
few of these that any individual mill can expect to use profit. 
ably; the relative value of these can soon be established. What 
is not at all well understood is the difference in fibre obtain. 
able from individual trees of the same species, or from groups 
of trees of the same species grown under different climatic 
and soil conditions. It is a general idea that the fibre from 
the slow growing trees of the far north is finer and more pj 
able, and hence better suited to paper making than the longer 
but coarser fibre from the south where conditions foster more 
rapid growth. But small scale tests have noted distinct differ- 
ences in fibre quality in wood of the same species grown no 
more than ten miles apart. It is possible that a count of the 
number of annual growth rings per inch of tree diameter, or 
a determination of specific gravity may serve as an indication 
of the inherent pulp making qualities of the wood well enough 
for any control which could be applied in this case. 


Effects of Decay 

Decay is of much more immediate importance, in regard to 
its effect on both yield and quality of pulp. One of the effects 
of decay is to decrease the weight of the wood, which results 
in a decrease in the possible yield of pulp per cord by at least 
a corresponding percentage. It has been noted that certain 
types of fungus may decrease the weight of wood as much a 
20 per cent and leave it in such condition that a visual inspec- 
tion would indicate that the wood was entirely sound. Other 
types of decay attack the fiber in preference to the rest of the 
wood, and in such cases the loss in value is more serious. 
Generally a loss in yield due to decay is accompanied by a 
lowering in the quality of the pulp produced but data on this 
effect on quality are not conclusive, probably because our first 


problem, that of evaluation of pulp, has not been satisfactorily 
solved. 


United States Patents on Papermaking 


Issued During the Third Quarter, 1928 


Compiled by Clarence J. West, 
Chairman, Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, TAPPI. 


July 3, 1928. 
1,675,363. Controlling means for calender doc- 
. Frederick W. Lodding, assignor to Rice, 
eden and Fales, Inc., Worcester, Mass. (Cl. 


Todd Company, Inc., 


283—8) 

1 rk 863. 
winding machines 
Leo Shlick, Bos- 


675, 540. Attachment for felt conditioners. Wm. 


Beating engine. 
92—25). 


1,675,612. Screen for T 
Lauren wae assignor to 

pole, Mass. (Cl. 92—34 
Screen for ae making. 

assignor to 

alpole, Mass. 3 y 
1,675,666. Method of makin . Wis. (Cl. 229—87). 
M. Shoemak er, Jr., assignor to National Vulcanized 1,676,305. 
Fibre Company, Wilmington, Del. (Cl, 154—34). 
1,675,667. Apparatus for making fiber board. 
Wm. M. hoemaker, Jr., assignor to National 
Vulcanized “— ilmington, Del. 


making. Isaac 
ird —" Company, 
ville, Me. 


1,676,286. 


Isaac 


nocket, Me. (Cl. 


Company, 
1,676.351. 

Protective paper and method of mak- ing. Thomas 
Burgess W. Smith, assignor to The Asphalt, 
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ing the same. 


Rochester, N, Y. (Cl. 


hdres = Migs device for slitter and re- 
hilip D 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa, (Cl 

Manufacture of sheet material. 
. ® eosignor to General 
Rilee Fowler, Hamilton, Ohio. (Cl. 92—50). New N. Y. (Cl, 


Paper making. 
assignor to Great Northern Paper Company, Milli- 
34—48). 
the paper web of a paper machine into the carrier 
ropes of the drying rolls, 

Prepared roofing and method of mak- 
Robinson, 
Inc., New York City. (Cl. 


1,676,617. piber board for containers and the 
like. Donald G. ill, att ~ American Cat 
Company, New vot 91—68). 

1,676,636. -&® po haar in mak 
ing paper. . Crocker, Fitchburg, Mass. 
(Cl. 92—3). 

Reed 1,676,652. Apparatus and process for cleaning 
Company, aper stock. Charles L. Keller, assignor to The 
Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio, (CI. 92- 


arsons, assignor to Soakin 


Charles 


Rubber 
92—21). 


Paper-pulp shredder. Frank B. Phil- 
brick, assignor to Waterville Iron Works, 
(Cl. 92—20). 

July 10, 
Shirt envelope. 
signor to Hummel and Downing Co., Milwaukee, 


Water- 5 676, 653. Method and means for 
refining. Harry Liebeck, assignor to Scott Pape 
Company. (Cl. 92—27). 

1,676,655. Paper making machine. Wm. A 
Lorenz, assignor to The Otaka Fabric Company, 
West Hartford, Conn. (Cl. 92—69). aper 
crinkling machine. 

1,676,691. Method of charging cellulose d 
gesters and the like and means therefor. er Al 
bert Fresk, Robertsfors, Sweden. (Cl. 214—I1)). 

1,676,727. Composite peers. ‘Sous D. Cartet, 
Lansdowne, Pa. (Cl. 154—45. 

1,676,759. Process and pr for producing 
stretchable paper. Howard G. Widmer, assigno 


aper stock 


1928. 
Arthur Ratcliffe, as- 


Roy Victor Weldon, 
Method of guiding 


to Lancaster 
154—2). 


assignor 
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ost de kell Safety Bag Company, New York, N. Y. t production. Dinshaw Rattonji He i Birch- 192, 511. A tus f hi \° 
rd and (93-89 Method of making articles { 4 O79, S25, Pape: Engiend. (Cl. 92-1 13). gp, ton J- Haug, Reshua, N. He (cle 9226)" 
76, e of mal ing articles from a aper-making machiner 3 
is by oe” composition, Wm. O’Brien, assignor Hei assignor > Paper’ Machinery Carperation, wn et", Ford bar. Claude Ives, Otsego, 
: to The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Dayton, Ohio. (Wire). (CL 44). 
pment Akron, Ohio. (Cl. 92—59). 1,679,598. Suction roll. Eat E. Berry, assign- 1,682,639. Blasting Ts. a >. — Temple- 
Mois- 1,677,040. Paper receptacle. Cornelius Henry or to Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. (Cl. 92-53). ™&m Lexington, Ky. 102- 
MeGiehan, -_ Falls, N. Y. (Cl. 229—21). a rt 002 — gh pulping wood. Francis 5 Sept. 4, 1928. 
ik bottle of paper. awling, Knoxville, Tenn, (Cl. 92-9). reliminary 
M July 17, 1928 treatment with an aqueous solution of sodium sul- Phage a Method é “and Bidwell, for mak- 

1,677,128. Oscillating suction box. Alonzo phite and the sodium salt of a weakly ionized = to The ard > - leetent Cc wate taslgner 

source Aldrich, assignor to Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, polybasic acid between 100 and 150°C. ville, N. J. (Ch. 92.39 7” uring Company, Riegels- 
: Wis. (Cl, 92—S1). 1,679,710. Cardboard and like box or container. 

certain 1,677,284. Sheet material and method of making Benjamin joseph Creasey, assignor to E. S. and 1,682,834. Method of manufacturing straw pulp 

: and mgunting the same. Tod J. Mell ecsigner Y and A. Robinson, Limited, Bristol, England. (Cl. and paper. Charles H. Dedrick, assignor to 

Impor- B. F. Goodrich Company, New York, N. Y. 229-6). Phila 7 Quartz Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

umber (Cl. 154—49). 1,697,711. Paper-calendering device. Arthur L. (Cl. 92-9). 

1,677,386. Automatically-operating paper-box Dawe, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. (Cl. 92-71). 1,682,977, Paper rece oste or container and art 
only a shaping and fotos machine. Irving A. Deline, 1,697,721, Reenforced paper fabric. Charles H. of making the same. ed T. Nicholson, c= 
profit Ro Re mS, ; 3—55). ui ot box Howard, essigner to {ueriese, Re-enfovesd Paper field, N. J. (Cl. 229-5.5). 

i 1,6 ‘ie achine - making cover es. ompany, ttleboro, Mass, ( 154-52) 
What OF hs: Bmw Salem, Mass. (Ol, 93—4 1,679,854. Paper-making machine. James K. nis + 11 oumine = gining gocien bene 
‘ rar? 59 od and aachine for the. srodue- Darby, assignor to Frank C. Trowbridge, Hamil- Compa N h, a CL 144- 2886. — 
obtain- ing of tightly- nctiled paper. Frederick Schade, ‘ 92-44). A transverse movable pany, Neena is. ( ) 
hagen, Denmark. (C1. 242-55). i le. 1,683,262. Process of chemically treating and 
Rroups 1,677,614. Process of making a size or dressing, 67 . Wall board. Harold C. Sanborn, W2Shing pulp. George A. Richter and Milton O. 
limatic Auguste Boidin, Seclin, France, and Jean Effront, “hi . (Cl. 72-16). Schur, assignors to Brown Company, Berlin, -N. 
Brussels, Belgium. (Ci. 127-35). ,679,985.  Paper-folding machinery. John Ment- HH. (Cl. 92-16). 
e from 1,677,615. Prepared A material and process. ges, assignor to the entges Folder Company, 1,683,374. Driving mechanism for 
re pli of making it. Auguste Boidin, Seclin, France, and Sidney, Ohio. (Cl. 271-86). other machines. John White, Edinburgh, ag my 
' pit Jean bffront, —— A ts28, (Cl, 127-35). 1,679,996. iy 4 * oy n Bregees. Peter J. (Cl. 64-8). Expansion pulley. 
onger uly 2 Tracey, assignor to The Otaka Fabric Company, 1,683,453. Coated paper. Frederick W. Farrell 
1,677,905. Continuous’ process oss for Hartford, Conn. (Cl. 92-69). assignor to McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. 


r more forming articles from pulp. Orange Salisbury, 
differ- Salt Lake Oe Utah. (C1, 92-4 1,680,203. Crepe and method of and apparatus (Cl. 91-68). 
ip 


for making the same. William H. Cannard, Green 1,683,470. P for th od f ter- 
1,677,918. ping box for i Clarence rocess for e production of water: 
wn no P. Gallistel, acsigaer to Mid-West Box Company, Bay, Wis. (Cl. 92-69) roof textile material, paper and the like. Carl 
Fi icemo, ll. (Cl, 229-87). Aug. 14, 1928. nopf, Hamburg, Germany. (Cl. -20). 
of the 1,677,930. Writing paper. Henry G. Prosser, as- 1,680,277. Paper-making machine. Arthur Belle- 1,683,546. Beating engine. John D. Haskell, 
te to Bermingham and Prosser Co., Kalamazoo, mare, Three Rivers, Quebec, Canada. (Cl. 34-48).  assignor to Dilts iis Works Incorporated, 
eng. or = Cl. 283-45). Rotary dryer roll. Fulton, N. Y. (Cl. 92-24), 
dication 1,678,021. quan article and method af 1,680,310. Seat, qotentes for oration’ pees. Sept. 11, 1928 
ing same, George L. Preble, aonpaes o Preble Charles Wehrle, Remer, inn, a -264). oreo 
enough Box Toe Co., Lynn, Mass, (C1. 91-68). , 1,683,597. Pulp beater. Lorenzo M. Avenson, 
1,678,083. ‘Suction roll. “Andrew N. Russell and mong ag Mg -thyel Pg =o a St. Paul, Minn, (Cl, 92-24), 
Tete Ma —t am - Ly geese co ro Mass (Cl. 92-51). 3 say ; 1403,608. a board and process of manu- 
extile Machinery Company, Sandusky 10 ’ , acture Ibert Cla assignor B 
92.53) : ’ 1,680,540. Method of treating and utilizing the Manufacturing Bg eng A, non 
yard to 1,678,109. Tension device for newspaper-roll black liquor obtained in the manufacture of soda 21). 
effects stands. Charles A. Dresser and Eéwie ‘ Ham- cam § ee. se Erik Hagglund, Abo, Fin- 1,683,623. Abrasive paper or cloth. Ralph B. 
mer, assignors to Cline Electric anufacturing an . ley, Th 
results ny, Chicago, Ill. (Cl. 242-75). . 1,680,711. Art of striping paper. Edward B. Manley, a a . ‘a sta Company, 
2 a ~ i ag fourdrinier paper- Weston and William G. Clark, assignor to The R 
at least making machine. Earl Berry, assignor to Western Paper and Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. (CL. 1,683,628. Recovery of waste gases in the pro- 


certain 


4). — —_ 
uch a JM 1678,230. Process for the production of high: 4 {S0707- , Raper-crinkig Gpniratys cic Com: 
- alpha cellulose fiber. George A. - a a ae Hartiord, Conn. (Cl. 92-69). 1,683,632. Paper bag. Joseph W. Taggart, as- 
inspec- tignor to Brown Company, Berlin, N. P ny ny Sa ee isle tes Tames Fleming signor to ate R oneeam Company, Watertown, 

Other ‘ 1,675 Briquette and process for producing Low, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (Cl. 1,683, ome Method and apparatus for washing 
of the . Marion Hale, assignor to Minerals 1,680,893. _Vacuum-control IP rotiy pty pulp- pulp. ‘Charles A. Johnson assignee to Brown 
- Ms MT North American Corporation, New York, molding machines and the like. James Fleming (Company, Berlin, N. H. (CL. 141-12 
Serious. mY. (cl. 416). aa. of culohite waste Rquor Low, Toronto, Ontario, ‘Canada. (Cl. 92-57). + 1,684,105, Ravelene, Oscar J. atk a or 
ethod of working rous materia 
d by a Wa. ~_ mores, os to Western Electric 4 _~ 6 a Ne tel en board. Robert Mi Northwestern a Goods Company, St. 
i company, Inc., New York Cl. 92-55 a, ee og ge 4s - 7 
on this Lar! hi x. ). 1,680,912. Apparatus for making pulp or_the 
678,410. Machine for preparing paper to en- , ‘4 : : : Sept, 18, 1928. 
ur first able portions to be easily detached. m. Walter like. Homer Martindale, Middletown, Ohio. £.506:413.. Weest-chioning ‘scuba. tite 
actoiile Warrington, co anmer Hill, New South Wales, (Cl. 92-24) wen! ‘ a Ae Ocean Falls, British Coleenta, Canada. (Cl. 83- ay. 
. ¢ ustralia. 1,680,946. nvelope. oeser Kalina, Brooklyn, 1,684,494. praia f “ii bisulphit 
uly 31, 1928. N. 'Y. (Cl. 229-85). Pa mei my ne Ba 
St), — od $ ss cooked oy 1,680,949. Deinking paper. Alan R. Lukens, foneon euny, New Yan Nee Ck ae Sony 
1,678,720, ‘Siting Abers, Hubert L, Becher. av: Ss oe sc amearsaaiee 1,684,521. Roll for beating engines. Herbert R. 
Sno “ the pews & Millboard Company, Ewing 1,681,046. Paper-rolling machine. William Frank Simonds, od jg e KA aa Simonds-Dayton 

«Je ,OS1, le . 5 - t 
678 Fé9, MB, "i hollow bodies from lin Marresford, Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Cl. 242-55). preety oe rm. 4 22). li 
sia manesiel ' Friedrich Wilhelm B d. ,684, acuum pipe connection for cylinder 

aterial pulp. riedri ilhelm Baum- 1,681,145. Method of and aggereane for_ han machines. Earl E. Berry assignor to Beloit Iron 
gartner, assignor to F, A. Baumgartner, Dr. Katz ling and drying pulp tubes or the like. Howard Works, Beloit, Wis. (Cl. 92-43). 
é m. b. H., Eiswerder-Spandau, Germany. ae SS to Brown Company, Portland, 1,684,725. Method of tates dhincien ee 

Box, Frank J. Schleicher, St. Louis, 1.681.212. tainers. Paul F. Boeye, assignor to Waldorf Pa- 

5). "like. 


nd GGis2t2,, Process of making, paper, boxes and per’ Products Company, St. Paul, Mina. (CL. 93- 
mag protected board. the hke. amue ergstein, as ‘0: 42). 


terstate Folding Box Company, iddletown, Ohio. c , 
Angeles, Calif. Cl. 15 ‘ 1,684,755. Synthetic resin fiber board. Albert 
Apperatue for cle (Cl, 98-49). L. Clapp, Danvers, Mass. (Cl. 92-21). 
machines. Mortimer KH on, as- 1,681,223. Method of producing fibrous thread. 
aking Nap System, Inc., ‘2 ork, N. —_—- Julio de la Roza, assignor to Bagasse Sept. 25, 1928. 
Cl. 92-50), oducts’ Corporation, New York N. Y. Cl. 1,685,084, Apparatus for separating liquid from 
Stencil sheet.  Shinjiro Horii, 92-5). pulp fibers. John H. Hoyt, assignor to United 
(Cl. 41-38.6). 1,681,350. Method and machine for gloss coat- Iters Corporation, New York, N, (Cl. 92-36). 
679,056. Beating engine. Leo Shlick, Mont- ing paper. Elie W. Labombarde, Nashua, N. H. 1,685,085. 
teal, Quebec, Canada. (Cl. 92-24). (Cl, 91-51). 
1,679,057. Beating engine. Leo Shlick, Boston, Aug. 21, 1928. 
Mass. (Ci. 92-24). 1,681,935. a engine. Herman R. Har- oe _ - ~ unwinding stand with water 
1,679,058. Beating engine. Leo Shlick, Boston, riganm assignor to 6 Jones and Sons Co., cooled drum. rl_ Elwin Berry, assignor to 
Mass, ‘Cl. 92-24). Pittsfield, Mass. (Cl. ei -27). Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. (cl, 242-55). 
1,679,059, Beating engine. Leo Shlick, Boston, 1,681,992. Machine for applying paste to paper 1,685,138. Paper container. James G. Norton, 
of a Mass. (Cl, 92-24). eets. Samuel Lovenwirth, Puiladelphia, Pa. (Cl. Leonia, N. J. (Cl. 229-1.5). 
1,679,336. Method and apparatus for pontine 91-51). 1,685,320. _ Insulating board. Dozier Finley, 
Wm. A ous cooking of fibrous materi: Thomas L, Dun- 1,682, 099. Centrifugal sorting a porcine, Fried- assignor to The P ine Caneenien, Inc., San 
Company, » assignor to oe Process, Inc., Water- rich yez, assignor to Zellstofifabrik Waldhof, Francisco, Calif. (Cl, 154-45). 
: aper town, N. Y. (Cl iennbege: Waldhof, Germany. (Cl. 92-35). 1,685,427. Machine and process for drying 
di Aug. 7, 1928. 1,682,346. Pa fabric. William A. Lorenz, crinkled paper. William A. Lorenz, assignor to The 
ulose ‘ 1,679,343. Mechanism for rolling paper and the assignor to The Otaka Fabric Company, Hartford, Otaka Fabric Company, Hartford, Conn. (Cl, 34- 
Per like, Alonzo Aldrich, eo tay eloit Iron Conn. (Cl. 92-39). 48). 


. re Works, Beloit, Wis. (Cl. 1,682,460. Mechanism for uniformly interweaving 1,685,736. Machine for me, prccpeecs. 
, : wiiez?. we a. Mone for fing ~— domes, Sew. Alonzo —. Beloit, Wis. (Cl. 92-44). Harold D. Wells, Glenn F. i y (Cl. 92-36 
m Art te, assignor to J. ons an ourdrinier machine 1,685,754. Method of icant sulphur dioxide 
Oe nes Company, Limited, i. London, mgland. (Cl, 93-36). 1,682,496. Felt washer. William P. Feeney, from waste gases. George A. ering. sh assignee 
1,679,441, Process of manufacturing pulp for Cheboygan, Mich. (Cl. 92-50). to Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. (Cl. 23-178) 
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Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin, (Cl. 92- 91.38), duction of sulphite pulp. George A. pie: ar 


signor to Brown Company, Berlin, N 
92-2). 


Dewatering apparatus. John » a Bent, 
sesiquer to United Filters Corporation, New York, 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Cellulose 

Chemistry and Technology of Cellulose. R. E. Montonna. 
Paper Trade J. 86, No. 18, 61-67 (May 3, 1928); Tech. Assoc. 
Papers XI, 84-90 (June, 1928). A brief review of the more.im- 
portant publications covering the whole field, with about 500 
references selected on the basis of their importance and of their 
probable availability—A. P.-C. 

Recent Work on the Oxidation of Cellulose: A Review Cov- 


ering Two Years. J. L. Parsons. Ind. Eng. Chem. 20, 491-495 - 


(May, 1928). In agreement with Cross and Doree, a review of 
the literature on cellulose degradation products leads to the critical 
and inevitable conclusion that there are no lines of demarcation 
or differentiation justifying the term “oxycellulose” as applied to a 
chemical individual. To prevent ambiguity the term “oxidized 
cellulose” is much to be preferred to denote such a mixture of 
reactions which evidently are involved in the oxidation of cellulose. 
—A. P.-C. 

Chemistry of Wood Cellulose. IV. Isolation, Analysis and 
Chemical Properties of Cellulose From Red Spruce (Picea 
Rubens. E. C. Jahn and L. E. Wise. Paper Ind. 10, 244-252 
(May, 1928). The isolation of crude cellulose from red spruce 
(Picea rubens) was effected by five different methods. The most 
homogeneous preparation was apparently that obtained by bleach- 
ing sulphite pulp. The purest and most homogeneous alpha cellu- 
lose preparation was that obtained from Cross and Bevan cellu- 
lose. The methods of isolating “crude” and “alpha” cellulose were 
studied and described in detail. The source of the wood used was 
known and the material was chemically analyzed. The analyses 
of the various cellulose preparations included the determination of 
alpha, beta and gamma cellulose, pentosans, residual lignin, and, 
in a number of cases, carbon and hydrogen. The latter had rela- 
tively little value in judging the homogeneity of cellulose prepara- 
tions. D’Ans and Jager’s statement that cellulose is most soluble 
at 23 degrees C. in 12 per cent caustic soda was not substantiated. 
The removal of pentosans from cellulose by alkali treatment was 
shown to increase with increasing strength of alkali. Upon re- 
treatment with alkali the pentosan content of the cellulose reached 
an irreducible minimum. It was impossible to obtain any alpha 
cellulose preparation in such a form that it remained completely 
insoluble in caustic soda on retreatment with alkali. This con- 
firms the findings of Tauss (J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 9, 883 (1890)). 
Studies were made to determine the best methods of drying alpha 
cellulose preparations. Drying at 100 to 105 degrees C. was ordi- 
narily satisfactory. Air dried material could be completely de- 
hydrated at 78 degrees C. in vacuo over phosphoric anhydride. At 
lower temperatures, however, the cellulose absorbs moisture in 
such an evacuated system.—A. P.-C. 

Recent Advances in Cellulose and Starch Chemistry. H. LeB. 
Gray and C. J. Staud. Chem. Reviews 4, 355-373 (1927). .A re- 
view of material published in 1926, with a brief survey of earlier 
work on cellulose structure. Most of the 104 references given 
are to papers appearing in 1926.—A. P.-C. 

Preliminary Investigations on the Constitution of the Hemi- 
cellulose of Timber. M. H. O’Dwyer. Biochem. J. 22, 3810390 
(1928). Eighty per cent of hemicellulose A (obtained from 
beechwood 80 years old by treating in the cold with 4 per cent 
caustic soda, after the removal of the water soluble constituents, 
the pectic substances and the protein) could be acetylated, but only 
20 per cent of the same substance from an older beech and from 
oak heartwood yielded to acetylation. The hemicelluloses contain 
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a certain percentage of methoxyl of which about half exists jp 
the form of an ester. Methylating the residue obtained after 
acetylating the oak revealed a rise in the methoxyl content— 
A. P.-C. 


General Study of the Chemistry of Cellulose and Its Principal 
Derivatives. H. Gault and P. Ehrmann. Caoutchouc Et Gutta. 
Percha 24, 13,748-13,749, 13,824-13,826 (1927); 25, 13,868 (1928), 
A review of the various types of mixed cellulose esters and their 
methods of preparation, with new experimental data. Theoretically 
it should be possible to prepare mixed esters by nitrating or 
acetylating simple cellulose esters of fatty acids, but experiments 
showed that the reaction is slow; the nitro derivatives were pre- 
pared by heating for half to one hour at 45 to 50 degrees Ca 
solution of dinitrocellulose in pyridine with the fatty acid chloride 
dissolved in toluene and precipitating with excess of alcohol, 
Toluene can be replaced partly or wholly by carbon tetrachloride 
which has a catalytic action. There were thus prepared dinitro- 
laurocellulose and dinitropalmitocellulose, both fibrous, much less 
inflammable than the nitrocellulose from which they were prepared, 
and soluble in chloroform, carbon tetrachloride and pyridine, 
wholly insoluble in alcohol, alcohol-ether, ether, acetone and acetic 
acid, soluble with great difficulty in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and in general more resistant to chemical reagents than nitro- 
cellulose. Similarly, by heating for one hour at 70 to 80 degrees 
C., diacetocellulose dissolved in a mixture of carbon tetrachloride 
and pyridine with lauryl chloride, precipitating with alcohol, and 
purifying from benzene, there was obtained diacetolaurocellulose 
in 91 per cent yield; and by heating at 100 degrees C. for one hour 
a solution of diacetocellulose in a mixture of carbon tetrachloride 
and pyridine with palmityl chloride, there was obtained diaceto- 
palmitocellulose in 84.2 per cent yield. Both these substances are 
fibrous and have properties similar to those of the corresponding 
dinitro derivatives. The introduction of a fatty acid residue in 
dinitrocellulose and in diacetocellulose reduces the inflammability, 
renders them soluble in organic solvents and increases the re- 
sistance to hydrolyzing agents. The general results of the com- 
pleted series of experiments are discussed.—A. P.-C. 


Lignin 
Study of Our Knowledge of the Chemistry of Lignin. G. Du- 
pont. Chimie Et Indus. 19, 3-23 (Jan.), 407-16.(March 1928) 
A review of the chemistry and technology of lignin—A.P.-C. 


Chemistry of Lignin Bodies. Karl Kurschner. Paper Trade 
J. 86, No. 16, 62-71 (Apr. 19, 1928); Tech. Assoc. Papers XI, 
No. 1, 100-109 (June 1928). A critical review of bibliography. 
~A.P.-C. 


Chemistry of Lignin. II. Fractional Extraction of Lignin 
from Corn Cobs. Max Phillips. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 50, 1986-1989 
(July 1928). Lignin was fractionally extracted from corn cobs 
by a 2 per cent alcoholic sodium hydroxide solution at room 
temperature, by 2 per cent aqueous sodium hydroxide at 100 
degrees and at 135 degrees, and finally by 4 per cent aqueous 
sodium hydroxide at 180 degrees. Each method of extraction was 
continued until no further lignin was obtained, before the next 
method in the series was used. The results justify the conclu- 
sion that the lignin in corn cobs is unequally combined with the 
carbohydrates, part of it being loosely bound, possibly in the form 
of an ester, and the remainder being more firmly held, probably in 
the form of an ether-like combination —C.J.W. 
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Pulping Flax Straw 


V.—Production of Pulp by the Chlorine Process 
By Ear! R. Schafer* and Clifford E. Peterson * 


Papers II and IV of this series * have dealt with the chlorination 
of flax straw in comparative small quantities for the purpose of 
observing some of the fundamental factors in the process. The 
present paper is a report of the continuation of that work on a 
semi-commercial basis for the purpose of determining the general 
character of chlorine flax pulps and their probable applications. 
Several products were made by varying the pulping conditions and 
the methods of processing, principally with the object of develop- 
ing clean pulps having both good color and strength qualities suit- 
able for the better grades of paper. While the attainment of 
this objective was not entirely successful, certain indications and 
facts that are worthy of consideration were disclosed. 


Chlorine Processes 


Chlorine has been used in the laboratory for many years in 
the isolation of cellulose from plant materials. It is only in the 
last year or two, however, that manufacturing processes in which 
it is used have been developed. The development of these new 
processes, which has occurred entirely in Europe, is confined thus 
far to such materials as straws, grasses, and wastes from the 
textile industries.* 

Two processes are reported in commercial use; one employs 
chlorine as a gas, while the other employs it as a water solution. 
The gaseous process has been developed principally in Italy, and 
the chlorine-water process in France. The reactions taking place 
are, in principle, the same in both processes, the difference being 
only in the method of operation. Both processes involve also the 
use of caustic soda; consequently their development may be 
attributed in part to the promotion of new uses for electrolytic 
caustic soda and chlorine. Aside from the other factors involved, 
such for instance, as the quality of the pulp, the success of the 
processes depends upon cheap electrical power, a scarcity of wood 
supply, and an abundance of straw, grass, or other fibrous plants. 


Raw Material 


The straw used in these experiments was from flax of the 
variety grown for linseed (Linum usitatissimum). It had been 


‘Associate Engineer in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

*Formerly Junior Chemist in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

*Other papers from the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory on flax straw 


A Study of Flex Straw for Paper Making. John D. Rue, Sidney D. Wells 
and Earl R. Schafer. Paper Trade J. 79, 13, 45 (1921); Pulp and Paper 
. of Canada, 22, 42, 1068 (1924), and 22, 43, 1087 (1924). 
emical Constituents of Flax Straw. Sidney Wells and Earl R. 
Schafer. Pa: Trade J. 80, 17, 47 (1925) ; Pa Ind. 7, 2, 239 (1925). 

Pulpin, lax Straw. I.—Hydrolysis with Sodium Sulphite. Mark W. 
Bray and Clifford E. Peterson. Ind, Eng. Chem. 19, 3, 371 (1927); Paper 
Trade J. 84, 23, 317 (1927); Tech. Assoc. Papers, Series X, 1, 55 (1927) 

Puipin Flax aw. II.—Chemical Studies with Chlorine as a Pulping 

t. arl R. Schafer, Mark W. Bray, Clifford E. Peterson. Paper Trade 

. 84, 8, 207 (1927); Pulp and Paper Mag. of Canada 25, 7, 209 (1927); 
ech. Assoc. Papers, Series X, 1, 58 (1927). 

Pulping Flax Straw. III.—Hydrolysis and Delignification with Sodium 
Hydroxide and with a Mixture of Sodium Hydroxide and Sodium Sulphide. 
Mark W. Bray and Clifford E. Peterson. Paper Trade J. 86, 3, 48 (1928); 

d Paper Mag. of Canada 26, 2, 37 (1928); Tech. Assoc. Papers, 
Series XI, 1, 113 (1928). 

_ Pulping Flax Straw. IV.—Further Studies on Hydrolysis and Delignifica- 
tion with Alkaline Reagents. Earl R. Schafer and Clifford E. Peterson. 
Paper Trade J. 86, 3, 51 (1928); Pulp and Paper Mag. of Canada 26, 15, 477 
(1928); Tech. Assoc. Papers, Series XI, 1, 116 (1928). 

Pulping Flax Straw. VI.— rties of Flax Straw Cellulose and Its 

alue in the Cellulose Industries. rl R. Schafer and Mark W. Bray. Pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Division of Cellulose Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society at Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-14, 1928. 

Pulping Flax Straw. II.—Strawboard and Insulating Board. Earl R. 

fer and Clifford E. Peterson. To be published. 

* Commercial Manufacture of Pulp by the Chlorine Gas Process. Umberto 

milio. Pulp and Paper Mag. of Canada 22, 944 (1924). 

Continuous Chlorination by Means of Nascent Chlorine. A. R. DeVains 
and Raymond Fournier. Pulp and Paper Mag. of Canada 22, 757 (1924). 

Criticisms of the DeVains Process. James Strachan. Paper Mill and 
Wood Pulp News 48, 33, 40 (1924). 

Many other references to articles and abstracts of patents on the chlorine 
Processes are listed in the Lear ye on paper making, published in Tech- 
nical Association Papers 1923-1928, incl. 


threshed and was shipped in bales to the Laboratory. Preliminary 
to the pulping operations the straw was cut in a rag cutter. The 
entire contents of the bale as received were used. The material 
pulped consisted, therefore, in addition to the components of the 
flax stem (bast fibers and woody shives) of a considerable amount 
of chaff, composed principally of leaves and seed pods, of some 
grass and weeds, and of a few twigs. The extraneous material 
amounted to some 30 per cent of the straw as received. 


Method of Pulping and Results 

The sequence of operations employed in the pulping was: 

(1) Predigestion, (2) mechanical processing or refining, (3) 
chlorine treatment, and (4) refining of the pulp for the paper 
machine. A description of these operations follows: 

PREDIGESTION 


The predigestion was accomplished in a horizontal cylindrical 
steel digester, of the rag boiler type, of 325 gallons total capacity. 
A maximum charge of material in this digester is about 500 pounds 
of wood chips or 300 pounds of cut straw (air-dry basis). The 
digester rotates about once a minute. The charge is heated 
directly by means of steam introduced through one of the trun- 
nions. At the end of the digestion the pressure is relieved and 
the contents are cooled, by the admission of cold water, sufficiently 
to permit the removal of the manhole cover. The contents 
are then emptied into a shallow drainer tank provided with a 
perforated tile bottom, where the pulp is drained and washed. 

The conditions held constant, within practical limits, for all 
digestions were the ratio of the yolume of solution to the weight 
of material cooked, the curve followed during the period of rising 
temperature, and the maximum temperature. As in the work 
previously reported** these conditions were, respectively, 60 
gallons of solution per 100 pounds of material (oven-dry basis) ; 
one-half hour for the increase from the initial temperature to 
100° C., followed by 1% hours for the further increase to the 
maximum temperature, each on a straight-line rise; and a maxi- 
mum temperature of 155° C., which was held unchanged for the 
predetermined time. The variable conditions were the kind of 
chemicals, the successive ratios of their weight to the weight 
of the material, their concentrations, and the duration of the 
cooking at the maximum temperature. 

Each of the several conditions of alkaline pulping that were 
employed in the semicommercial tests now reported had a counter- 
part in a small-scale digestion.* The semicommercial yield of pulp 
was determined in nearly every case, but for the other pro- 
perties, such as lignin content and chlorine requirements, the 
results obtained in the small digestions were used. A partial 
comparison of some semi-commercial and the corresponding small 
scale experiments was published in the third paper." 

The chemicals used in the alkaline digestions were caustic soda, 
caustic soda and sodium sulphide, sodium sulphite, and sodium 
sulphite and caustic soda. The ratio of chemical to straw was 
varied from 10 per cent (total available alkali in the solution 
calculated as caustic soda on the basis of oven-dry straw) to 20 
per cent. The quality variations in the pulps obtained has 
furnish, by virtue of their behavior in the subsequent operations, 
a fairly good view of the practical value of the chlorine process. 
The properties of the pulps are discussed later in more detail. 


MECHANICAL PROCESSING OR REFINING 
It may seem incongruous that a refining operation should be in- 


5 Pulping Flax Straw, IT, op. cit. 
* Pulping Flax Straw, IV, op. cit. 
* Pulping Flax Straw, IIT, op. cit. 
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troduced at this point, since such 
work is usually done at the end of 
the pulping and bleaching opera. 
tions. Numerous small laboratory 
tests,” however, have shown that 
flax pulp, after the chlorine treat. 
ment, is hydrated very rapidly in 
the beater. Microscopical cxam- 
ination showed the majority of the 
fibers to be broken down to small 
particles instead of being frayed 
or bruised as well-beaten linen 
fiber is. These effects are men- 
tioned later under the heading 
“Refining of the chlorinated pulp.” 
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experimental rod mill® 3 feet in 
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3 with plates heavily coated with 
rubber. The charges of rods, 
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tice it is usual to operate the rod 
mill continuously, it is most ad- 
vantageous for experimental pur- 
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watered on a wet machine to about 
70 per cent moisture content. 
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As indicated in Table 1, only 
four rod mill runs were made with 
the steel rods. Iron from these 
rods was introduced into the pulp 
during the milling process; in 
spite of the subsequent chlorina- 
tion and bleaching operations this 
iron prevented the obtaining of a 
white pulp. Bronze, introduced 
by the bronze rods, was dissolved 
in the chlorine treatment, and 
consequently did not stain the 
pulp. The lining of the rod mill 
gave some trouble because of the 
cutting off of minute particles of 
rubber by the rough end of the 
bronze rods. These troubles, of 
course, can be eliminated in prac- 
tice. 
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8 Unpublished data. 

*Rue, J. D., and Wells, S. D. The 
Rod Mill in the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try. Paper Trade J. 83, 12 
Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News 49, 38, 
14 (1926); Pulp and Paper 
Canada 24, 40, 1192 (1926). ‘ 
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cussion were made at 9 or 9.5 per cent and a few at 3, 5, 6 and 13 
per cent consistence. The ratio of the weight of rods to the weight 
of pulp (oven-dry basis) not only affected the rate of milling but 
also had some effect on the half stuff quality. The rate of milling 
yaried with the kind of pulp as well as with the weight ratio of 
rods to pulp. The most uniform milling and, in general, pulps 
most suited to the subsequent operations were obtained at about 9 
per cent consistence, a rod-pulp weight ratio of about 130 to 1, 
and an average rate of milling of about 20 pounds of pulp (oven- 
dry basis) per hour. 

The power required to operate the rod-mill was about 12 horse- 


power, The ratio between the production of the Laboratory - 


mill, run batchwise, and a commercial size mill (16 feet by 12 feet) 
operated continuously when milling wood pulps has been observed 
to be about 1 to 10, and the ratio of the power requirements about 
1to 7.5. On this basis the production of flax pulp in a commercial 
size mill under the conditions stated would be 2.4 tons per 24 
hours and the energy consumption would be 35 to 40 horsepower 
days per ton. 

The quality of the pulp, for all practical purposes, was the same 
whether the rod mill or the beater was used. The former was 
more efficient in regard to energy consumption and stuff produc- 
tion but the latter gave the cleaner pulp. 

CHLORINE TREATMENT 


The chlorination of the pulps was accomplished by means of a 
solution of chlorine in water. This solution was prepared in a 
Wallace and Tiernan chlorine control apparatus, type M.D.A., 
which was capable of delivering a solution of any desired strength 
up to an almost saturated one. Concentrations of chlorine from 
0.25 to 0.30 per cent were found most convenient to use; these 
could be obtained with an average efficiency of 90 per cent absorp- 
tion of gas. Any desired rate of flow from 80 to 120 gallons 
per hour could be obtained. The chlorine solution was conducted 
to the treating tank through a rubber hose provided with the 
control apparatus. 

The chlorination tank (see fig. 1), which is constructed of 3-inch 
tank-grade cypress, is 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet in inside dimen- 
sions. It is mounted horizontally, and is rotated about once a 
minute. Four of the staves, much thicker than the others, extend 
several inches into the tank as baffles to aid in agitating the stock. 
The charging opening for pulp (used also for discharging at the 
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end of the treatment) is a 12%4-inch by 94-inch oval cut in the 
staves. The lid is a block of cypress of the same shape provided 
with a flange of maple, which presses against the inside of the 
tank with a rubber hose for a gasket. All bolt heads inside of the 
tank are countersunk and the holes are filled with cypress plugs. 

The chlorine solution is admitted to the chlorination tank 
through its hollow trunnion by means of a silver tube %4 inch in 
diameter. The silver tube turns with the trunnion in a bronze 
packing gland to which is attached a three-way stone ware valve 
with a lubricated plug. A rubber hose connection to the valve 
permits the flow of chlorine solution to be diverted, if desired, to 
the sewer. 

In order to obtain uniform distribution of pulp and chlorine 
water and to prevent overchlorination, it is necessary to rotate 
the chlorination tank while charging it with chlorine water. Since, 
under these conditions, a continuous relief of the air pressure 
within the tank is practically impossible, the pressure is relieved 
intermittently by means of a hard-rubber valve located in one end 
of the tank. The valve is opened and closed once during each 
rotation by trips placed suitably. A hard-rubber tube fixed in the 
same end of the tank and closed with a rubber stopper is used at 
intervals for determining the height. of the pulp-chlorine water 
mixture in the tank and for obtaining small samples of pulp. 

An average sample of the chlorine solution can be taken during 
the charging period by means of a glass side tube in the soluton 
line, which is provided with a glass stopcock to regulate the flow. 
The chlorine sample is allowed to run into a known volume of 
sodium bicarbonate solution in a volumetric flask at such a rate 
that the combined solutions will have filled the flask to the mark 
at the end of the charging period. Part of the sample is analyzed 
for the content of available chlorine. 

After the chlorine solution is charged the tank is allowed to 
continue rotating until the chlorine is almost or perhaps entirely 
consumed. This point in the process, which is determined by a 
starch-iodide indcator, varies in time from 12 to 16 hours from 
the start. At the end of the treatment the contents are emptied 
into a screen box provided with a Fourdrinier wire bottom where 
the pulp is drained. 

The alkaline boiling treatment, which customarily follows the 
chlorine treatment, was carried out in a 50-gallon oak barrel 
(see Fig. 1). This barrel is mounted in a frame to facilitate the 
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Apparatus for the treatment of pulp with chlorine water and apparatus for boiling chlorinated pulp in alkaline solution. 
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tions found most convenient for handling in the chlorine treating 
tank permitted the application of a quantity of chlorine equivalent 
in weight to about 15 per cent of the pulp. If the pulp required 
more chlorine than this a second treatment of chlorine water and 
an alternating alkaline boiling treatment were given. Repeated 
chlorine treatments were found to increase the tendency of the 
pulp to become hydrated. 

In the presence of water chlorine reacts with lignified fibrous 
material by substitution and oxidation, with the formation of 
hydrochloric acid and a chlorine, compound of lignin. Other 
hydrolyite reactions occur with part of the pentosans and with the 
easily hydrolyzed hexosans, such as starch and galactan, rendering 
them soluble.” These reactions are accompanied by the evolution 
of heat. In the process employing gaseous chlorine the reaction 
is quite vigorous and the action of the hydrochloric acid at the 
increased temperature is detrimental to the strength of the 
pulp. The chlorine-water process reduces these effects, since the 
concentration of the chlorine is’ lower and the solution both 
dilutes the hydrochloric acid and absorbs the heat of the reaction. 
One experiment (see Table 1, Digestion B 208-2) was made in 
which sodium bicarbonate was introduced into the chlorination 
tank along with the pulp for the purpose of neutralizing the hydro- 
chloric acid as fast as it was formed. There was, of course, an 
evolution of .carbon dioxide and the consequent production of a 
large amount of foam. Very little difference was found between 
the color and the strength of this pulp and the same qualities of a 
parallel run without sodium bicarbonate. 

The close agreement between the comparable amounts of 
chlorine required in the chlorination of flax pulps in approximately 
l-pound lots by chlorine water and the chlorination of 2-gram 
samples of the same pulps by chlorine gas (by the modified Roe 
method) was pointed out in the second paper.’ In the semi- 
commercial work the amount of chlorine required was also found 
to agree quite closely with that required in the small-scale experi- 
ments. The relation between the chlorine requirement and the 
lignin content of the pulp has also been mentioned.’ The lignin 
content of the semi-commercial pulps before chlorination was not 
determined but in view of the similarity between these pulps and 
the small scale pulps (autoclave digestions) in other respects 
(yield and chlorine requirement) the 1 to 1 relation between lignin 
and chlorine requirem iously observed* is believed to have 
held also in the semi-coft work. 


The bleaching of the 


mated pulps with calcium hypo- 
chlorite solution presented no difficulties. This operation was 
performed in the chlorination tank at room temperature. In every 
case except those mentioned the bleaching had been preceded by 


an alkaline boiling. The chlorine treatment was _ usually 
carried to the point where the pulp was bleachable by using from 
5 to 10 per cent of bleaching powder (standard powder containing 
35 per cent available chlorine expressed as a percentage of the 
oven-dry weight of unchlorinated pulp). This point was deter- 
mined either by bleaching small test samples or by visual 
inspection. 

It has been observed in small-scale experiments* that the yield 
of chlorinated pulp™ is reduced, between certain limits, to the 
extent of 1 per cent for every 3 per cent reduction in the yield 
of crude pulp, whether the crude pulp was obtained by digestion 
with caustic soda, a mixture of caustic soda and sodium sulphite 
(sulphate process), or sodium sulphite. In the semi-commercial 
work the yield of chlorinated pulp was determined in four experi- 
ments (see Table 1, Digestions B205-1, B205-2, B214-1, and 
B211-2). In two of these the crude pulps had been prepared with 
caustic soda and the other two with a mixture of caustic soda 
and sodium sulphide (sulphate process). The initial concentra- 
tions of the chemicals in the two sets of digestions were different 


"™ tlawley and Wise. The Chemistry of Wood, p. 234. (The Chemical 
Cata og Co., Inc. 1926.) 


4 
The term “chlorinated pulp” as used in this paper is the final bleached 
Proc. .ct prior to processing into paper, 
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but the temperature schedules were so adjusted that about the 
same amounts of chemicals (expressed as percentages of available 
alkali on the oven-dry straw) were consumed. The yields of 
pulp from the caustic soda digestions were 52.8 and 52.4 per cent 
(average 52.6 per cent) and from the “sulphate” cooks 54.2 and 
50.4 per cent (average 52.3 per cent). The yields of these pulps 
after chlorination and bleaching were respectively 43.5 and 32.5 
per cent (average 38.0 per cent) and 44.0 and 35.3 per cent (aver- 
age 39.6 per cent). It is recognized that the individual yields of 
the chlorinated pulps vary quite widely, yet the average values for 
the two types of pulps check so closely with each other and with 
those previously determined in small-scale tests that they surely 
are indicative of the yields to be expected in commercial practice. 
A predigestion, of any of the types mentioned, that produces a 
yield of crude pulp either higher or lower than the average 
values just given may be expected to yield respectively higher or 
lower amounts of chlorinated pulp, in accordance with the 3-to-1 
relation just pointed out. The relation of the type of predigestion 
to the quality of the chlorinated pulp will be mentioned under the 
heading “Quality of the waterleaf paper.” 


REFINING OF THE CHLORINATED PuLP AND BEHAVIOR ON THE 
Paper MACHINE 

After the pulps had been bleached they were run into waterleaf 
paper on a semi-commercial Fourdrinier machine. Mechanical treat- 
ment immediately prior to the machine run was avoided as much 
as possible except in some cases where such treatment was delib- 
erately made in order to observe the effects. 

Usually it was found desirable in rod milling or beating to stop 
the treatment before the pulp had become entirely suitable for 
the paper machine, since a certain amount of disintegration occurs 
during chlorination. It happened frequently, however, that the 
pulp fiber after the chlorination was still too long, and in addition 
the working of the pulp through the various treatments caused 
roping of the fiber. Hence it was necessary to do a certain 
amount of refining before running some of the pulps into paper. 
The Jordan was used the more in this connection, the beater 
being used in only three runs. Even the lightest refining in the 
Jordan increased the hydration of the pulp and, as previously 
mentioned, those pulps requiring the most chlorine became 
hydrated most rapidly. 

The chlorinated pulps were by nature slow on the paper-machine 
wire and, as is also characteristic of such paper, the shrinkage on 
the dryers was high. The formation of some of the papers was 
wild and cockled because of the long fiber. 


QUALITY OF THE WATERLEAF PAPER 


The quality of the papers was dependent upon a number of 
interrelated factors. Of the many variables that have been men- 
tioned, those that appeared to have the greatest effect on the 
quality of the finished paper were the type of the predigestion and 
the amount of chlorine used. These two, of course, are related, 
the more raw pulps requiring proportionately more chlorine. The 
amounts of chlorine required for various pulps produced on a 
small scale in a series of caustic soda digestions, ranging from a 
very raw to a well-cooked condition, has already been reported.* 

One of the semi-commercial sulphate-process digestions was 
made with an initial available equivalent of 9.9 per cent of caustic 
soda (Digestion B22101) and another, also a sulphate process one, 
with an initial available equivelent of 1916 per cent of caustic 
soda (Digestion B217-1). In both of these the digestion times 
were extended to a practically complete consumption of the avail- 
able alkali. The chlorinated pulp made from Digestion B222-1 
produced the densest and one of the strongest papers, although it 
was one of the lowest in whiteness. The chlorinated pulp 
from Digestion B217-1 produced the softest paper, which was 
also among the lowest in strength, particularly in folding strength. 
This pulp was sufficiently well digested to be bleachable without 
the aid of chlorine water. The color analysis of the chlorinated and 
the bleached pulps from this same digestion (B217-1) were about 
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equal and were among the whitest of the papers produced. The 
straw in several of the experiments was digested under various 
conditions so that approximately 15 per cent (basis oven-dry 
straw) of the available alkali (calculated as caustic soda) was 
consumed (Digestions B205-1 and 2 B208-1 and 2, B214-1, 2, 3). 
The density, strength, and color of the pulps prepared with this 
amount of alkali were, in general, intermediate to the extreme 
values. 

The chemical differences between digestions of the type of B205 
and B208 have been reported,® namely, a “sulphate” digestion 
removes more lignin and less cellulose than a caustic soda diges- 
tion with the same equivalent amount of available alkali. The 
properties of the chlorinated pulps of these two digesters, though 
not greatly different, were sufficiently so to indicate that the 
“sulphate” process is the better type for the predigestion. 

It had been observed‘ in “sulphate” digestions that, fora given 
yield of crude pulp, those made with the higher ratio of available 
alkali contained less lignin. This fact, as reflected in the quality 
of the crude pulp and the behavior upon chlorination, was also 
observed in the pulps obtained in Digestions B214-1, 2, and 3 
where the initial available alkali was increased from the 15 per cent 
used in Digestions B208-1 and 2 to 20 per cent. The digestion 
times, however, were decreased, so that only approximately 15 
per cent of the available alkali was consumed and the yields 
of crude pulp obtained were approximately equal to those of Nos. 
B208-1, 2, and 3. These pulps, upon subsequent chlorination, 
yielded papers that were less dense and less translucent than the 
others. 

Predigestion of the straw with 20 per cent of sodium sulphite 
(Digestion B222-1) permitted the production of chlorinated pulps 
among the best as regards strength and color. They were some- 
what more hydrated than those obtained from the “sulphate” 
digestions of the B214 series. The best paper made from this pulp, 
in regard to texture and appearance, was that which had been 
beaten before chlorination. It, however, was of lower strength. 
A predigestion of the straw (Digestion B224-1) with a mixture 
of 20 per cent (basis over-dry weight of straw) or sodium sul- 
phite and 10 per cent of caustic soda produced pulp that after 
chlorination was slightly lower than Digestion B222-1 in both 
sisength and color and was hydrated less. 

The color of the chlorinated pulps was, at best, of a grayish cast 
that could be only slightly improved by the addition of blue and 
red dyestuffs. The degrees of whiteness of the finished papers 
(to some of which dyestuffs had been added) are recorded in 
Table 2. The relatively low values are apparent when compared 
with standard bleached sulphite pulp which has a whiteness deter- 
mined by the Ives Tint Photometer “ of 85 per cent. 

In manufacturing commercial papers, it is usual to blend various 
pulps in order to produce satisfactory properties. Several machine 
runs were made, therefore, in which 15 to 20 per cent of bleached 
soda pulp was added to the furnish. The soda pulp improved the 
character of the paper to a considerable degree, particularly by 
increasing the opacity, softness, and whiteness. The strength 
was lowered somewhat but not seriously, since nearly all the flax 
papers had greater strength than that required of bond or 
printing papers. 

None of the papers made in this study were in themselves of 
commercial quality. This fact was largely due to the limitations 
of the experimental equipment. Since none of the papers were 
filled or sized, but all were run waterleaf, they lacked the finish of 
commercial paper. The most serious disadvantages in the pro- 
duction of chlorine flax pulps seem to lie in the ease with which 
the chlorinated pulp is hydrated and its lack of brightness of 
color. These defects may be eliminated by improvements in 
technique in a commercial operation. 


Summary 
The pulping of flax straw by the chlorine process has been 
% Baird, P. K. “Color Measurement by the Ives Tint Photometer.” Paper 
Trade J. 84, 17, 48 (1927). 
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studied on a semi-commercial scale. The objective of producing 
pulps suitable for the better grades of paper was not entirely 
attained, but certain pertinent facts bearing on the process have 
been disclosed and observations published previously have been 
confirmed. 

The pulps produced by the chlorine process are very easily 
hydrated and consequently cannot be refined after the chlorine 
treatment. The mechanical processing must be done after the 
alkaline digestion and prior to chlorination. Such mechanical 
treatment is accomplished quite efficiently in a rod mill at 
moderately high consistences. Steel rods or a steel lining in the 
rod mill cannot be used because of the resulting contamination of 
the pulp with iron. 

The physical properties of the chlorine flax pulps are largely 
dependent upon the degree of pulping accomplished in the alkaline 
digestion. The more raw pulps require proportionately a greater 
amount of chlorine and the resulting waterleaf papers are, in 
general, proportionately more hydrated. While the variations in 
quality that can be attributed to the kinds of chemicals used in 
the predigestion are of less importance than the degree of pulping 
accomplished, certain advantages in the use of the sulphate process 
over the soda have been noted. The chlorinated pulp that has 
been produced by a predigestion with sodium sulphite is slightly 
brighter in color and higher in strength than the “sulphate,” but is 
more hydrated. 

The strength of chlorine flax papers is generally higher when 
prepared from the pulps requiring higher amounts of chlorine, pre- 
sumably because of the higher degree of hydration. The degree of 
whiteness of the paper, on the other hand, is higher with pulps 
that require the lower amounts of chlorine. The color of chlorine 
pulp prepared from the entire flax straw is at best a grayish white. 

The addition of small amounts of soda wood pulp to the chlor- 
ine flax pulp furnish increases the opacity, reduces the hardness, 
and slightly reduces the strength of the waterleaf paper. 

None of the papers produced in this study were in themselves 
of commercial quality. The improvements in technique that would 
be possible in a commercial operation would undoubtedly eliminate 
many of the defects of these papers. Several of the experimental 
papers indicate the possibility of incorporation of chlorine flax 
pulps in the furnish of high-grade papers. 

The utilization of flax straw as pulp depends upon the 
economic situation. It has not sen pl in the present study 
to investigate thoroughly this phases™f the problem. Cheap elec- 
trical power in the proximity of the growing area is a prime 
requisite for such utilization. 


Reducing Forest Fires 

During the summer the Canadian Pulpwood Association had two 
cards printed featuring a lighted match with the words “Little 
Fires Make Big Fires! Never Start a Little Fire in the Forest!” 
One of these cards was 10% by 13% inches and was intended to 
be used as a poster, the other was 3% by 6 inches, and was de- 
signed to be attached to hotel menus. They were distributed to 
hotels and boarding houses throughout Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Ontario. Members of the association in those 
four provinces also privately distributed a number of the posters 
and cards. In all, 2,000 of the large posters and 2,600 of the 
small cards were sent out. 

Ralph P. Bell, secretary of the association, personally had two 
posters designed and printed for distribution throughout Nova 
Scotia, one of which presented a forest river scene, the other a 
woodland road scene. Both bore the words: “This is God's 
Country—Don’t Set It on Fire!” Over 500 of each of these 
posters were sent out; the river scene in the Spring, immediately 
preceding the holiday season, the road scene in September, before 
the hunting season. 

Undoubtedly both the cards of the Canadian Pulpwood Associa- 
tion and Mr. Bell’s personal cards played some part in the reduc- 
tion of forest fires this year. 
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The Rosin Sizing of Paper’ 


Part II—Experimental 
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By S. R. Olsen * and Ross Aiken Gortner * 


Although the method of sizing of paper with rosin was dis- 
covered some one hundred and twenty years ago, its use, even 
today, is a more or less “by rule of thumb” method. Empirical 
methods were employed almost everywhere before the invention 
of equipment for the determination of hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion. Empirical methods for sizing paper with rosin and alum are 
still used in a large number of paper mills, although today it is 
possible because of careful researches on this subject, to deter- 
mine the ideal conditions for sizing the paper fibers. 

The larger portion of investigations carried out on the sizing 
of paper apparently have been attempts to prove or disprove some 
of the many ‘theories concerning the mechanism of sizing paper. 
Another group has been devoted to attempts for discovering sub- 
stitutes for alum in the sizing bath. 

The present investigation was undertaken in the hope that by 
using physico-chemical methods of control it might be possible to 
throw more light on a process, which even today, is but little 
understood. 

The use of rosin as a sizing medium for paper dates back to 
1807, when a German watch maker, Moritz Fredrick Illig, de- 
scribed the process. His new method, like many discoveries, came 
at a time when there was no economical necessity for such a 
process. With the invention of the paper machine and larger 
paper productions Illig’s method of sizing paper began to receive 
serious consideration. 

It is interesting to note that Illig’s first experiments to size 
paper were carried out with ordinary milk precipitated with alum. 
This is probably the first recorded reference (Illig) to the use 
of casein for sizing paper. The resulting paper was described 
as being satisfactorily sized for writing with ink, but due to the 
scarcity of milk, he turned his attention to the resins, gums and 
waxes. He dissolved’ th® resins by means of alkali. This alkali- 
rosin was added to the p preciptated with alum in a man- 
ner very similar to that q 


Paper makers began t 
clear and concise descrip 


sizing about 1820-1830. Illig’s 
is process was disregarded and 
numerous experments were e, which resulted in many secret 
sizing formulae. These were based on the several theories of 
this method of sizing paper. Illig propounded a “free rosin” 
theory, which later was replaced by the aluminum resinate theory 
and this again succeeded by the colloidal conception of rosin 
sizing. 

Of the more recent work dealing with the rosin sizing of paper, 
that of Oman and his associates is probably the most comprehen- 
sive and outstanding. This is published in Swedish as well as in 
German. His work has consisted principally of a study of the 
physical and chemical conditions under which paper is properly 
sized. He has shown that these conditions change depending 
upon such factors as the nature and kind of pulp, the kind of 
paper made and the water used. 

The control of the quality of the product resulting from a proc- 
ess as complicated in its mechanism as the sizing of paper is ex- 
tremely difficult and very uncertain unless adequate scientific means 


are taken to control the addition of the raw materials as well as 
to control the physical properties of the mass of chemicals and 


* Published with the approval of the Director, as Paper No. 801, Journal 

ies, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

*The work reported in this paper was submitted by Mr. Olsen to the 
Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, as 2 Master's thesis. This 
work was made possible by the Cloquet Wood Products Fellowship. Thanks 
is due especially to the Northwest Paper Company for the cooperation ex- 
tended in the laboratory as well as in the mill, 

Mire vision of Agricultural Bio-chemistry, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
invesota, 


pulp. In recent years, considerable attention has been devoted to 
the development of various physical tests for the finished paper 
such as bursting strength, tearing strength, folding endurance, and 
size test. Recently a study of the hydrogen ion concentration of 
the beater contents and paper machine white water has occupied 
the attention of many paper mill chemists. It has been observed 
that paper made under conditions such that the alum used is not 
in excess of that required for complete precipitation of the rosin, 
is of higher quality than that which results when the paper ma- 
chine white water is considerably on the acid side of neutrality.’ 
It was therefore thought pertinent to attempt to study further, 
through the use of modern physico-chemical methods the effect of 
the hydrogen ion concentration on the quantity of rosin precipi- 
tated in the process of sizing as well as to study the efficiency of 
the rosin thus precipitated. 
Experimental 

The rosin size used was a commercial rosin soap of medium 
sodium content such as is used in paper mills for the sizing of 
paper. The concentration of rosin solution varied from time to 
time, the alum solution was used in 0.33 m. solution for all the 
experiments. 

The pulp used was bleached aspen pulp, cooked by the soda 
process. Aspen pulp was selected as the most suitable fiber because 
it offers the greatest specific surface of any common paper making 
material. In part of the experiments regular commercial pulp 
was used. In others very highly purified soda aspen pulp con- 
taining only small amounts of ash, was used. ‘ 

Distilled water and C.P. aluminum sulfate were used in pre- 
paring the alum solutions in order to eliminate as many variables 
as possible which might be caused by impurities in commercial 
“paper-maker’s alum” and in tap water. A 0.33 m. solution of 
alum was used in all of the experiments excepting those of 
Series IV, Graph IV, where the alum solution was purposely aged 
at room temperature for 30 days before using. 


Methods 

In all of the experiments reported below the pulp was “sized” 
as follows: To 40 grams of moist pulp (10 g. dry weight), con- 
tained in a liter Erlenmeyer flask, was added a calculated volume 
of water, the desired amount of size and of alum in the order 
named. In each case the rosin was well mixed with the fibers 
before the alum was added. The water was added in such volume 
that the consistency of the resulting mixture was about 3 per cent, 
it being found that stock of that density was most easily manipu- 
lated under the conditions of the experiments. 

Excepting for the first series of experiments the contents of 
the flask were shaken every fifteen minutes for two hours. The 
reasons for this procedure are recorded in the experimental data. 

After shaking at 15 minute intervals for two hours, unless other- 
wise stated, the contents of the flasks was filtered on a Buchner 
funnel using a 60 mesh wire screen to retain the fibers. The 
filtrate was passed again through the newly formed pad of fiber 
in order to insure complete separation of liquid and fiber. 

The hydrogen ion concentration of the filtrate was determined in 
all cases. A Bailey hydrogen electrode was found to be accurate 
and convenient for measuring the hydrogen ion concentration of 
these filtrates. A normal calomel half-cell was used in conjunc- 
tion with this electrode. The E.M.F. of the system was meas- 
ured by means of a type “K” Leeds and Northrup potentiometer. 
and a high sensitivity galvonometer. By using this equipment 

* Hall. G. Paper bie Journal 82: 52-58 (1926). Also Technical Asso- 


ciation Papers 9: 98 (1926). 
Hoffman, W. F. Paper Trade Journal 86: TS P. 143-145 (1928). 
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duplicate determinations were made which usually checked within 
one millivolt of each other. 

Attempts were made to determine the amount of rosin remain- 
ing in the filtrate, but due to the small amounts of rosin usually 
found it was decided to rely wholly upon the rosin determination 
of the fiber; that is, the rosin content of the filtrate was thought 
to be more accurately calculated by difference than by actual de- 
termination. The pads resulting from the separation of the 
filtrate and fibers were dried at 105 degrees. After drying, the 
pads were broken into small pieces and placed in a large Soxhlet 
extractor. 

In some of the experiments the extracting solution was 95 per 
cent. alcohol to which had been added 10 per cent by volume of 
3 per cent acetic acid. After extracting for two hours (about 20 
syphonings per hour) the alcohol was distilled off until only the 
rosin and a small amount of water remained in the flasks. This 
residue was taken up in ethyl ether and washed twice in a 
separatory funnel in order to remove salts and other non-resins. 
The ether layer was then evaporated in a tared weighing bottle, 
and the residue dried for one hour at 105 degrees and weighed. 

In other experiments the extracting solution consisted only of 
neutral ethyl ether. The extraction was carried out in the same 
apparatus and in the same manner as above. After the extraction 
was complete, the ether was evaporated, the residue extracted by 
the ether, placed in a tared weighing bottle, dried at 105 degrees 
for one hour and weighed. 

Experimental Data. 
Series I 

The first set of experiments consisted of attempts to determine 
the time conditions for the maximum adsorption of the rosin by 
the fibers. Accordingly a series of tests were made in which the 
time of contact between the rosin and fibers varied from approxi- 
mately zero to sixty minutes. The pulp was extracted with the 
alcohol-acetic acid solution and the results are shown graphically 
in Fig. 1. From these results it is readily seen that time is an 
important factor in the deposition of the rosin on the fiber. About 
10 per cent more rosin is adsorbed when the pulp stood for 60 
minutes in contact with the rosin than was adsorbed when it stood 


Fic. 1 


for only two or three minutes. For this reason, in all of the fol- 
lowing experiments the pulp was shaken at fifteen minute inter- 
vals for two hours to insure maximum adsorption of the size by 
the fiber. 
Series II 

The next series of experiments was carried out to determine 
what effect variations in acidity, caused by adding different 
amounts of alum, would have on the quantity of rosin absorbed by 
the fibers. Ordinary commercial aspen soda pulp was used in 
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these experiments. Two series of experiments were comple ‘ed, 
the results of which are shown graphically in Fig. 2. These results 
indicate that there is a variation in the amount of rosin adsorbed 
by the fiber when different amounts of alum are used to precipitate 
the rosin size. The variation in the amount of alum added caused 
a variation in the concentration of active hydrogen ions. 

The two series of experiments were carried out in exactly the 
same manner to check the experimental results. These experiments 
show that the results are reproducable. The values obtained from 


Fic. 2 


these experiments check fairly well in all cases. The apparent 
error is large in some cases, but in all cases the percentage error is 
comparatively small. 
Series III. 
Two series of experiments were completed to ascertain if 
possible, what effect the residual salts might have on the sizing 


properties of the pulp. These were carried out in the same man- 
o 
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ner and on the same kind of pulp as that used in the preceeding 
tests (Series II) excepting that it had been especially treated to 
remove nearly all of the electrolytes. The results of these tests are 
given graphically in Fig. 3. Variation in the quantities of alum 
added in these experiments likewise caused a variation in the 
quantities of rosin adsorbed by the fibers. 

It was difficult to obtain concordant results in this series of ex- 
petiments. No greater difficulty was experienced in determining 
the amount of rosin adsorbed but there was a greater variation i 


ents 
rom 
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the concentration of active hydrogen ions when the same amount 
of alum was added to systems in which the highly purified pulps 
were used than was observed in those systems in which the com- 
mercial pulp was used. 

Series IV. 

Another series of experiments was carried out in order to deter- 
mine what effect the aging of the alum solution might have on 
its properties as a precipitant for the rosin and in the subsequent 
sizing properties of the rosin as measured by this method. Com- 
mercial pulp, the same kind as employed in Series I], was used. 
Tage was carried out in a manner indentical to that of Series 
ll pting that the alum solution was prepared thirty days before 
using, while in Series II fresh alum solution was used. The alum 
used in this Series (IV) was allowed to age at room temperature. 
The results of these experiments are shown graphically in Fig. 4. 
These results are similar to those obtained in Series II excepting 
that the same amount of alum did not give the same concentration 
of active hydrogen ions, especially when only small portions of 
alum solutions were added. 

Series V. 

In all of the previous work the rosin contents of the pulp had 
been determined by extracting the dried pulp with acidulated 
alcohol as previously described. In the following Series (V and 
VI) the rosin was extracted from the dried pulp using ether as a 
solvent. This procedure has likewise been described in detail. 
Another change was made in these two series of experiments in 
that a constant amount of alum solution was added (6 c.c.) and the 
concentration of active hydrogen ions was varied by the use of 
sulfuri id. Commercial pulp, the same lot as used in Series 
II, was in Series V. The results of these experiments are 
shown graphically in Fig. 5. 

Series VI. 

This series of experiments was carried out in a manner identical 
with that of Series V excepting that the purified pulp was em- 
ployed in place of commercial pulp. The results of these experi- 
ments are shown graphically in Fig. 6. 

In this series as well as in Series III great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in obtaining concordant results. The system in which 
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the purified pulp was used appeared to be readily influenced by 
outside factors which caused variations in the concentration of 
active hydrogen ions, as well as in the amount of rosin adsorbed. 
Apparently the buffers which prevented sudden and great change 
in the system in which crude pulp was used were absent in the 
purified pulp experiments. 

It will be noted that the amounts of rosin extracted and reported 
as adsorbed is in a few cases somewhat higher than the amounts of 
rosin added. An extraction of the unsized pulp under similar 
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conditions removed only slight traces of rosin-like materials. 
Time did not permit an investigation of this material extracted 
from the pulp. This was not one of the major problems con- 
nected with the study. 

All of the experiments were carried out in the same manner, and 
the results are thought to be comparable, although the amount of 
rosin added and that extracted do not exactly agree. This differ- 
ence is somewhat more than can be attributed to experimental 
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error, which was on the average of about 2 mg. of rosin. In only 
three instances however, did the “excess” rosin equal or exceed 10 
mg. All three of these instances occured in Series I. 

There appears to be but little agreement in the literature, as 
well as in the art, as to the optimum pH in the beater or of the 
white water from the paper machines for the sizing of paper. 
This optimum pH has been found to range from about pH 3.25 to 
about pH 7 for rosin sized papers. The optimum concentration 
of active hydrogen ions for the precipitation of aluminum hydrox- 
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ide from a solution as shown by Shaw is about pH 5.5. (4) It 
is reasonable to expect that this might be the optimum pH for 
obtaining the best sizing results in manufacturing paper. Ap- 
parently such is not always the case under mill operating condi- 
tions. 

The commercial pulp employed in these experiments contained 
about 0.6 per cent ash while the purified pulp contained but a 
trace of ash. When such a striking difference is found in the 


*Shaw, M. B. Paper Trade Journal No. 10, 59-62 (1925). 
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amount of rosin adsorbed under the same conditions by two pulps 
of the same origin, it is probable that different types of pulps 
would show even a greater variation. It is of interest to note 
that the maximum amount of rosin adsorbed is about the same in 
both cases but the concentration of active hydrogen ions where 
maximum adsorption takes place is not the same. 

From this data it appears that the physical state of the fibers and 
as well as their ash content (buffer value) greatly influence the 
optimum pH necessary in the sizing bath for maximum adsorption 
of size by the fibers. 

For this reason it is assumed that for every type and quality of 
pulp there may be a different optimum pH: i. e., the pH range at 
which the maximum adsorption of rosin would take place. This 
may be an explanation, in part at least, why paper mill chemists 
have never been able to agree as to an optimum pH of the system 
for sizing papers of various kinds. To illustrate the point, the 
optimum pH of the system for sizing a pulp made by an acid pro- 
cess, such as sulfite pulp, may be about 4.5, while for a pulp 
cooked by an alkaline process such as kraft pulp, the optimum pH 
may be about 7. 

Experiments with time as the only variable gave the results 
shown in Fig. 1, which seems to indicate that time is an important 
factor. Commercially this would not offer any serious difficulty 
since sizing is usually done in the beaters and the time elapsed 
before the pulp is made into paper is sufficient to insure complete 
adsorption of the rosin. Where purified soda aspen pulp is sized 
the optimum hydrogen ion concentration was found to be a pH of 
4.25. This is explained by the lack of buffers, which are present 
when commercial pulp is used, to depress the ionization of the 
acid formed. 

The optimum hydrogen ion concentration for sizing of com- 
mercial soda aspen pulp used in this experiment has been found 
to be pH of 5.5. This figure cannot be taken too literally since it 
has been previously shown that various mill conditions, such as, 
degree of washing, character and kind of pulp, the kind and 
amount of filler used, and the hardness of the water, all influence 
the optimum hydrogen ion concentration to a considerable degree. 

When alum solutions are aged at room temperature for a 
period of several weeks the results are quite different from those 
obtained when fresh alum solutions are used. This difference is 
not easily explained since the hydrogen ion concentrations of the 
two alum solutions are practically the same. It is suggested that in 
the case of the aged alum perhaps the aluminum sulphate had 
hydrolyzed and a greater amount of colloidal aluminum ‘hydroxide 
was formed, but this offers no explanation as to why the slope 
of the curve should be altered in the manner indicated. 

It should be noted that neutral ether does not extract as much 
rosin as does acidified alcohol. This will be seen in comparing Fig. 
5 and 6 with 2 and 3. A small amount of sulfuric acid was used 
in the experiments recorded in Fig. 5 and 6, but this should not 
have caused this radical change: This is explained in part, at 
least, by the fact that not all of the rosin is extracted by the 
neutral ether, since subsequent extraction with acidified alcohol 
yields a rosin-like substance which the ether does not remove. 
However, this material is soluble in ether which seems to indicate 
that the complete removal of rosin from the fibers with alcohol 
after having been extracted with ether is not a case of solubility 
but suggests that the charge of the fibers must be neutralized so 
as to release the rosin particles. This would suggest a colloidal 
adsorption between the rosin, alumina, and fibers, rather than a 
chemical reaction between these substances, since as far as is 
known, the small amount of acetic acid which is used does not 
act as a reactive acid but merely as a means of changing the 
charge of the system. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. The curve resulting when the amount of rosin adsorbed by 
cellulose fibers is plotted against the time of contact between the 
pulp slurry and the rosin, resembles the adsorption isotherm of 
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known colloidal reactions and is considered to be a colloidal plieno- 
menon and not a classical chemical reaction between the rosin, 
alum and fibers. 

2. The amount of residual ash in the pulp influences the optimum 
hydrogen ion concentration as well as the amount of rosin 
adsorbed. 


3. Under the conditions of these experiments the optimum hydro- 
gen ion concentration for the maximum adsorption of rosin was 
from pH 4.5 to 6.5 for commercial pulp and from pH 4.0 to 45 
for the purified pulp. 

4. Under commercial conditions, the optimum hydrogen iolfadon. 
centration for the best sizing is probably from about pH 45 to 
6.5 depending on the type of pulp used. 

5. The results of these experiments indicate that no universal 
optimum hydrogen ion concentration for the rosin sizing of paper 
can be used, but rather that this optimum hydrogen ion concen- 
tration varies with such factors as, the kind and quality of pulp 
and its degree of washing, the kind and amount of filler used, 
the amount and hardness of water used, as well as the quality of 
paper being manufactured. 

6. It is recommended that each mill work out its own standards 
for the sizing of paper, basing their experimental work on the 
fundamental principles of this process. ~ 

7. It has been found that a neutral ether extraction does not give 
a true value for the amount of rosin adsorbed. 


To Be Plant Engineer for Smith oe 


Lee, Mass., October 16, 1928.—Roland A. Packard, for#ifrly plant 
engineer for the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, of Ludlow, 
has been secured as plant engineer for the Smith Paper Company 
of this town. He has already entered upon his new duties. He 
was with the Ludlow firm for a number of years as expert in 
power efficiency. The power situation has been changed of late 
years in Lee. Hydraulic power was once the sole reliance for the 
numerous paper mills here. Now the Smith Company uses hy- 
draulic power to a large extent but also hydro-electric energy to 
a considerable extent employing direct water power to turn certain 
parts of the machinery and for processing. Three mills are used 
by the company at scattered points in Lee and they also have two 
unused plants in Lenox. About iv@yyears ago an addition was 
built to one of the mills and am@@idmirable electrical system in- 
stalled. 


In the keenly competitive field of tissue papers the Smith laper 
Company has been able to increase its business this year over the 
level of last year. Good measure of production has been main- 
tained in electrical and condenser papers, carbon paper, cigarette 
paper and India paper for book use. 


New Chief Engineer for Cutler-Hammer 
Appointment of N. L. Mortensen as Chief Engineer for the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been announced effective September 1. 


T. E. Barnum, former chief engineer, has been appointed 
consulting engineer for the company, in which position he will 
be able to give uninterrupted attention to engineering problems 
and outside engineering relations. 

Mr. Mortensen has been connected with Cutler-Hammer for 
21 years, the last 5 of which have been as assistant to Mr. Bar- 
num. Born in Denmark and receiving his technical education 
there, and in Germany, Mr. Mortensen's versatility as a control 
engineer has long been recognized by United States industry. 
Articles by him have appeared frequently in the technical press 
and he has delivered numerous papers before electrical societies. 
He is a fellow of the A. I, E, E. and a member of the A. I. 
S. E. E. Mr. Mortensen assumes his new post with the best 
wishes of his host of friends and all the industry in general. 
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Working Capital" _ 


By J. Garnett Harper, A.C.A. 


A strict check on Working Capital is very necessary in these 
days of credit accounts, and the following notes have been pre- 
pared to introduce the student to a subject which is by no means 
so simple as it appears. The notes are not exhaustive—they could 
not be—they are designed merely as a sign-post to some very in- 
teresting questions. 

Working Capital is usually, and rather indistinctly, defined as 
the excess of Floating Assets over Current Liabilities. The defi- 
nition gives only a misty and uncertain outline: it does not make 
it clear. what the special properties are of Working Capital; rather 
it tells us how to find its amount than what it is when found. 

Working Capital is the surplus of liquid assets available, after 
present indebtedness has been discharged, to meet accruing liabili- 
ties and charges as and when they fall due, and is designed to tide 
over that period of waiting which precedes the returns to the 
business, and to afford funds for fluctuations in the volume of 
business, as necessity arises. 

Four Main Factors 

The amount of Working Capital is dependent upon four main 
factors, and a multitude of lesser circumstances which vary in 
nearly every business. The main factors come under two heads: 
(1) Cost Factors, and (2) Time Factors; thus :— 

A—The estimated amount of the cost of sales for a period 
corresponding to the term of credit allowed by suppliers. 
B—The estimated amount of running expenses for a period 
corresponding to the term of credit allowed to customers. 
From which follow the necessity for the Time Factors :— 
A—The term of credit allowed by suppliers. 
B—The term of credit allowed to customers. 
This arrangement appears to make no provision for Stock; but, 


as it will be shown, Stock is Capital Expenditure influencing - 


Working Capital only because it fluctuates. And the fluctuation 
of Stock is not a separate factor, but part of the circumstances 
which control the amount of the cost of sales. We must take the 
Stock figure into consideration in certain of our estimates, but 
only for these reasons, and not because it has any academic claims 
to the distinction. 

In this connection it may be well to point out that Working 
Capital is capital for working @business: it is not capital for 
making a business. The amount necessary for the purposes of 
Capital Expenditure has nothisfg to do with Working Capital; but, 
for reasons to be seen later, it is necessary in estimating what the 
Working Capital of a business is—but not in estimating what it 
ought to be—to pay due regard to Capital Commitments. 


tin 
*The Accountants’ Journal. 


Now, how would these factors act, if there were nothing to 
hinder them? Firstly, where the term of credit allowed to cus- 
tomers exceeds the term of credit allowed by suppliers, you will 
see signs of their activity in the necessity to make provision for 
payments for raw materials and so on—the cost of sales—during 
the period of credit to be allowed to customers. That is, you 
must see that there are sufficient funds to cover the cost of sales 
for a period equal to the term of credit to be allowed to customers, 
less the cost of sales for the period between the last payment 
to be made to suppliers and the first remittances from customers. 
You must find how many times Time Factor (A) will expire 
during the currency of Time Factor (B), and multiply Cost Fac- 
tor (A) by this number. Where, however, the term of credit 
allowed by suppliers exceeds the term of credit to be allowed to 
customers, then the effect will be that the suppliers are advancing, 
in the form of credits, part of the capital necessary to work the 
business; and the Working Capital, other things being equal, will 
be correspondingly less. 

Running Expenses 

So much for the cost of sales. Now, as to running expenses: 
Cost Factor (B). These should be provided for, for a period 
equal to the term of credit to be given to customers; after which 
time, if prices are right, and business does not fall below the 
minimum turnover to insure payment of overheads, money should 
come in in sufficient quantities to cover the expenses as they 
fall due. 

We can now, therefore, prepare a statement on the following 
broad lines :— 


Cost of Sales (to be paid before customer’s credit expires £ 
Running expenses (for period corresponding to term of credit 
allowed to customers) £ 


But this does not by any means give us the amount of the 
Working Capital required; it gives us only a figure upon which 
our calculations of the amount can be based. To it must be 
added, among other things, an ample margin to permit of in- 
creased business, to cover all the unexpected charges, not being 
capital charges, to which the business may from time to time be 
subject to meet—and this is important—such a contingency as a 
rise in values, and then to allow generously for errors and omis- 
sions in calculation and estimation. 

You will find, for instance, Where you are dealing with: a new 
business, that you cannot, at first, count on the same regular and 
prompt returns as you will be entitled to expect in an established 
business. And, in any business, you must be wary of seasonal 
fluctuations in turnover. Should it so happen that the turnover 
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Relation of Field Warehousing to Accountancy 


By A. T. Gibson 


A tendency which is growing rapidly among business of every 
description is that of regarding the accountant as an advisor, 
particularly in matters of business finance. His experience in 
the production of cost systems has taken him into the very 
heart of manuiacturing and the variance in methods of diverse 
industries has given him first-hand information which is ob- 
scured from the man who is more or less isolated in one 
line of endeavor. 

There is no particular advantage to an accountant in knowing 
what this or that concern made or lost this year or any other 
year, but there is a distinct advantage in his knowing how any 
company financed itself into a position to do a certain amount 
of business, because any usable information of this kind may 
enable him to advance a plan that will benefit other clients. 


A Subject of Growing Interest 

There is a development in the warehouse industry with which 
it is believed every accountant, public or otherwise, should be 
thoroughly conversant. It is field warehousing, and while 
severa) hundreds of manufacturers are now employing this means 
of financing large inventories it is still a subject of growing 
interest upon which little, if any, literature has yet appeared 
for the general reader. 

The value of public-warehouse receipts in the financing of 
domestic as well as fcreign merchandise is, no doubt, well known. 
The warehouse receipt has been developed into a credit instru- 
ment through recognition of the fact that title to the merchandise 
covered by the receipt falls to the party indicated on its face in 
the ‘case of the non-negotiable receipt and to the holder in the 
case of a negotiable receipt. As a result of this particular virtue, 
banks and other commercial-finance institutions lean very strongly 
toward warehouse receipts as security for bankers’ acceptances 
as well as for any other form of credit. 

While the metropolitan public-warehouse company is able to 
serve the manufacturer or the producer with respect to com- 
modities in the process of distribution it has heretofore been 
unable to release working capital that is tied up in large inven- 
tories at the plant or in the producer’s warehouse: 


Practically Reversed Since World War 
With the advent of hand-to-mouth buying nearly every manu- 
facturer has found that one phase of merchandising has been 
practically reversed since the world war. Where the retailer 


Evils of the 


Several practicing accountants have drawn attention recently 
to a form of questionnaire which has been sent out by trade 
organizations and addressed to accountants who have been en- 
gaged in auditing the accounts of concerns engaged in. such 
trades. The copies which we have seen are very much alike in 
purport although the language varies in different cases. In sub- 
stance, the questionnaires begin by explaining that the purpose in 
mind is to prevent abuses by customers seeking credit privi- 
leges. The accountant is then informed that the writer is in 
receipt of a financial statement showing certain assets, liabilities 
and net worth and that the addressee has been named as the 
auditor. The following questions are then asked :— 

1—Have you made a complete audit of the books? 

2—Have the proper tests as to inventory been made? 

3—Are the outstanding accounts old? 


* Journal of Accountancy. 
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frequenetly used to anticipate his demands for from six months 
to a year, he is now found buying from day to day, week to 
weck, or at best from month to month. This tendency has 
placed the jobber in a more or less similar position and the ye. 
sult is that the manufacturer has to rely on his own ability t 
anticipate demand and keep an adequate inventory at all times to 
take care of any reasonable day-to-day demand. 

Naturally, this condition of hand-to-mouth buying has placed 
demands on the average manufacturer's working capital that kee; 
him busy to know where to turn next, despite the fact that he 
may formerly have considered himself comfortably financed. His 
exact position is that of doing the same amount of business with 
a much slower rate of turnover. If he brings more capital into 
his company to do the same volume of business it shows a de- 
crease in his earnings and if he does not he can not meet 
hand-to-mouth buying market. 

To cope with this situation there has been developed a system 
of creating a public warehouse in the manufacturer’s own plant 
by leasing that part of his plant in which his inventory is kep», 


a 


Borrowing at Lowest Rate of Interest 

By introducing a field warehouse into his factory any manu- 
facturer of merchandise for which there is a ready market may 
obtain bona-fide public-warehouse receipts which will enable him 
to borrow the highest percentage of value of the goods repre- 
sented at the lowest possible rates of interest. In this way he 
relieves his working capital greatly and still has the necessary 
inventory from which to draw as desired. ; 

The matter of releasing goods from an inventory that is being 
field warehoused is comparatively simple even though the man:- 
facturer does not have free access to the merchandise while it 
is in the custody of the warehouseman. Goods are released, 
customarily, by repaying a proportionate amount of the morey 
borrowed on them, but, of course, this is a matter of arrangement 
with the lender. As previously stated the warehouse receipt 
may be used as a basis for straight loans or bankers’ acceptances, 
depending on the type of commodity represented. 

Not only will the expert accountant find field warehousing a so- 
lution to the matter of financing substantial concerns which desire 
a greater turnover on their working capital in order to permit 
greater production, but he will also find it a most valuable so- 
lution of the problem of the manufacturer who, for various un- 
foreseen reasons, finds that he needs a larger amount of moncy 
than is obtainable through open credit. 


I a * 
nquisition 

4—Has reserve been set up for doubtful accounts, and have 
bad accounts been written off? 

5—Do you conduct an audit from month to month, and how 
long have you been the auditor? 

6—Has the bank confirmed the balance claimed in the state 
ment? 

7-—Have accounts receivable been verified by circulation? 

&—Are notes receivable evidenced by customers’ paper? 

9—Do you consider the capital correctly stated? etc., etc. 

In one instarice when the questions were not answered another 
letter was received to the following effect :—- 

“It is customary with us to communicate with the accountants 
with reference to all financial statements and practically with- 
out exception accountants are glad to co-operate with mercantile 


houses. 
“As an accountant, you will appreciate the fact that your {ail- 
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fs by no means uniform in the year, the trader will not be justified 
in locking up what may appear to be superfluous Working Capital 
in unrealizable assets; for there are the lean months to provide 
for. And, in’ good times, when the trader is fortunate enough 
to be troubled about the proper disposal of a surplus on his trad- 
ing, you must help him to consider how this will affect his Work- 
ing Capital; for, if he makes reserve, it will swell the floating 
balance—unless capital expenditure has already been entered upon 
—but, if the estimate of profits is over liberal, and none of it is 
held back, the distribution will necessarily come out of those funds 
which have been ear-marked for the satisfaction of creditors, ex- 
penses, and contingencies. And so, if he is grieving over a loss, 
not the sincerest sympathy for him must deter you from adding to 
his misery by explaining that the loss must necessarily have eaten 
into his Working Capital, or some other of his reserves, for his 
subsequent trading must be conducted on the bitter understanding 
that his margin of funds has been reduced. 

Seasonal increase in book-debts, without a proportionate increase 
in business, an increase in business requiring, among other addi- 
tional expenses, an increase in the amount of stock carried, the 
slowness of debtors in paying and the insistence of creditors in 
demanding payment, and Capital Commitments, of which more 
later, are other things which influence the Working Capital, and 
must be duly considered. 


Checking Working Capital 

Now let us see what can be done to check, at suitable intervals, 
the amount of Working Capital. We have prepared our Budget 
to estimate what ought to be the Working Capital of the business: 
now we are anxious to see, within a little, what it really is. 

Remembering what we have already decided about Working 
Capital—that it is a surplus available to meet accruing liabilities— 
we descend upon the business one day, and draw a very definite 
line between what has happened, and what will happen in the fu- 
ture, and proceed to take out certain vital figures. 

We decide that it is just within our powers to look ahead one 
month—that, rather than make estimates which a month's events 
will unscrupulously overthrow, we will come down upon the busi- 
ness again at the end of the month, and, after making our demarca- 
tion again, will look both backwards, and forwards; first, to see 
how our previous estimates materialized, and then to make further 
estimates for another month. We decide, in fact, our trader 
wisely permitting, to prepare monthly statements of Working 
Capital 


Elements in This Statement 

What particular elements will go to make up this statement? 
Floating Assets and Current Liabilities, our popular definition tells 
us: so we weigh the one against the other, and, this time, we shall 
be able to bring in the Stock figure without protest from our aca- 
demic consciences; for it is a Floating Asset, and we have now 
to watch its rise and fall. 

The statement we prepare will take this form, or some variation 
or extension of it:— 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF WORKING CAPITAL 

Stock as at date of statement 

Debtors estimated to pay within the month following the 

date of this statement 


Cash and Bank Balances 
Any other liquid asset (Investments, etc.).............. £ 


Total ... 


Less: 
Creditors for amounts falling due within the 
month following the date of this statement. £ 
Capital Commitments (if any) 
Stock estimated to be held at the end of month. £ 
— é 
Balance—being Working Capital available to meet payments for 
running expenses and to meet all other contingencies........ 


It will be seen that Stock has been brought in at the figure at 
which it stands at the date of the statement, and is taken out at 
the figure at which it is estimated to stand at the end of the 
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month, when another statement will be prepared. By this means, 
effect is given in the statement to any estimated fluctuation in 
Stock. If, for example, the month is started with a heavy Stock 
which, it is believed, it will not be necessary to maintain, then, by 
deducting a normal Stock figure as at the end of the month, the 
statement should show, other things being agreeable, a return to 
the customary level of Working Capital which was not before 
reached because of the heavy purchases, 


It is very important indeed that the Stock fluctuations be 
watched, particularly in order to see that the Stock as estimated 
to be held at the end of the month does actually fall near the 
estimate. If the increased Stock is to be maintained, then it is 
clear that consideration must be given to the question of intro- 
ducing further capital, if it seems necessary; while if the Stock 
increase is the result of a gamble on the market, and the goods 
are not disposed of as expected, it will be apparent that Working 
Capital has been lost, and such transactions will have to be se- 
verely criticized. 


Allowance for Capital Commitments 


It will also be noted that allowance is made in the statement 
for Capital Commitments. Now, in principle, Working Capital is 
not concerned with Capital Commitments beyond those necessary 
for normal trading. You may reckon to draw on your Working 
Capital for the purposes of financing an increase of trade activi- 
ties, but you do not reckon to draw on it for purposes of Capital 
expenditure of any other kind. You do not, for instance, charge 
Working Capital with the cost of building new premises. It is 
not possible always to draw a definite line between an extension 
of the business and a fluctuation in the volume of it, but where 
it can be said that the increased business is an extension rather 
than a fluctuation, then the increase should not be a further burden 
on Working Capital; it should be either a reason for the intro- 
duction of further capital or a burden on capital reserves. 

But in practice we are up against the fact that where a state- 
ment brings in all the liquid assets against the current liabilities, it 
will in all probability bring in, not merely what may be rightly 
termed Working Capital, but also what may be termed capital re- 
serves; that is to say, undistributed profits. In any consideration 
of Working Capital, therefore, based upon a statement such as 
that set out above, it must be remembered that the balance repre- 
sents, not only an amount available for current business purposes 
(including the ample margin for contingencies upon which we 
have to insist), but it also represents the amount which has been 
held back out of profits to provide for the Capital Expenditure 
which any growing business is sure to make sooner or later. This 
is the justification for taking into account Capital Commitments in 
the statement of Working Capital. 

The Statement as set out, being prepared regularly each month, 
will not only afford a guide to what ventures may be embarked 
upon in the future, or to what transactions must be abandoned; 
it will also give some indication, when compared with preceding 
statements, of what has happened in the past, and how. the items 
involved have fluctuated in relation to one another; and will be 
useful in directing attention to any weakness in the course of 
business which might otherwise be overlooked until the liquid re- 
sources became so short as to affect seriously the stability of the- 
whole concern. 


Utilities Corp. Inspects Timberland 

Gouverneur, N. Y., October 15, 1928—J. E. Kieb, forester of 
the Northern New York Utilities and the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany and H. J. McVey recently completed an inspection of 
300 acres of timberland in Herkimer county owned by the Utili- 
ties Corporation which is, to be cut at once to afford flow ground 
for a larger power dam which is under construction at that 
point. The timber will be cut the coming winter and spring 
and will total several hundred thousand feet. Mr. McVey will 
be in charge of the cutting operations. 
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ure to respond can be construed one of two ways; i. ¢., that you 
do not care to bother with such matters or that the figures are 
incorrect and not subject to certification. 

“While we have the highest regard for the subject company 
it will naturally be necessary for us to advise (client’s name) of 
the situation. 

“This is a service to which your client is entitled and as pre- 
viously siated, most accouutants are pleased to co-operate with 
mercantile houses.” 

The assumption of indifference to correctness which is con- 
tained in this last quoted letter is quite reprehensible. In the first 
place no accountant would supply the information sought by the 
questionnaire without the written consent of the client. In the 
second place the authors of such questionnaires have neither legal 
nor moral right to demand information of the kind mentioned. 
It is quite true that the client should be willing to give full in- 
formation when he is in search of credit. The credit agencies 
such as Dun’s and Broadstreet’s and others are generally ex- 
pected to obtain from concerns which they investigate information 
which will make it possible to express a reasonable opinion, but 
even in their case the accountant can not be called upon for in- 
formation which the client may wish withheld. Where bank 
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credit is concerned the proper procedure is for the banker to 
request the client of the accountant to grant the accountaiit per. 
mission to give such information as is required, and when the 
permission is granted the accountant, of course, will have no 
objection to compliance. But we doubt if any banker would holg 
out such a threat as that contained in the letter from which we 
have quoted. Certainly no reputable banker would do so. The 
organizations from which the questionnaires have emanated are 
of good standing in the community and the whole procedure jg 
undoubtedly based upon a lack of appreciation of the conf. 
dential relationship which exists between the acountant and the 
client. We are living in an age of analysis and investigation, 
Government departments have asked questions which are irksome 
and troublesome to answer and they have been enabled hy legis 
lative enactment to compel response. Perhaps the efforts which 
are being made to obtain information by trade organizations are 
merely a outgrowth of the system of inquisition which has ob. 
tained the stamp of government approval; but, whatever may be 
the cause, the effect is the same. The accountant is not called 
upon by any principle of justice or decency to reveal what he has 
learned in the course of confidential investigation, and he certainly 
will not do so. Attempts at coercion are merely silly. 


Selling Goods Instead of Terms’ 


By Stephen I. Miller, Executive Manager, National 


Of the three principal elements of competition—cutting prices, 
giving service and granting sales terms—+the last propably lends 
itself most readily tc abuse. At best, the practice of extending 
excessively long terms is an artificial sales stimulant which com- 
plicates the machinery of business by its uneconomic application 
to the problem of profits. 

The inducement of long terms is an outgrowth of cutthroai 
competition, In the light of history, it is reasonable to believe 
that business will put an end to the practice, or greatly modify it. 


Burning the Business Candle 

Granting long terms burns the business candle at both ends— 
at the manufacturer's or wholesaler’s and at the retailer's 
as well. For the manufaciurer, in a great many industries, profits 
per unit of production have become exceedingly small. In order 
to make a supporting profit, it has become necessary for hiin 
to sell increasingly larger volumes of units; and, in order to 
sell as many units as possibie, in competition with other manu- 
facturers whose unit profits also are small, he has come to re- 
gard the sale terms as necessary to secure and hold his tradc. 

As for his customer, in the case of the manufacturer, con- 
ditions in the distribution field frequently make it imperative 
that the retailer demand long terms fiom his manufacturer o1 
middleman creditor. 

The merchant in competition is faced, on the one hand, hy the 
chain store and on the other by fellow retailers, whose number 
is large. 

Selling terms, by the very nature of the practice, often leads 
to excess, and, consequently, to general abuse. The merchani 
who cnce asked for two months in which to pay is inclined to 
ask for a three months’ pericd, then he demands four and even 
six months. 

We may go so far as to say that, in some instances, the re- 
tailers who pay thcir bills promptly are financing those who 
exist only because they are granted iong terms of sale. Tie 
money paid to manufacturers and wholesalers by their preferred 
customers is used to keep their unpreferred accounts alive. 


The Age of Free Initiative 
The origin of the practice and its growth may be traced to 
the business freedom which has been the birthright of the United 
* Executive Service Bulletin. 
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Association of Credit Men 


States business man. The age of severe restriction in business 
had just passed when our nation was established and during all 
of our history, we have been living in the age of individual 
initiative. 

We have been free to develop our capabilities and to capitalize 
our tremendous natural resources unhampered save by moral 
law and a few restrictions. 

Individual initiative has made us a great nation, but it has 
carried our business abilities out of bounds in many directions. 
We need new codes, new standards, and other co-operative prac- 
tices to neutralize the evils of individual initiative carried too 
far. We must pass from the age of indivdual initiative into the 
new age of co-operation. 


The Evil of Selling Terms 


The evil of selling terms reflects the trend of the times by 
showing itself as an offshoot of cutthroat competition. It is a 
by-product of individual initiative out of bounds; and it suggests 
as a remedy cooperative effort of manufacturers and whole- 
salers. 

Credit Time Limits 

It seems reasonable to believe that further study within industry 
groups to determine an economic policy for setting credit time 
limits would help solve the problem. Then again, if inducemenis 
other than price must be given, is it not reasonable to conclude 
that an extension of merchandising service would bear the most 
fruit? Merchandising service gives promise of future dividends, 
while ‘static capital represents a dead loss, 

The elimination of the evil presented by the excessive granting 
of terms would probably do a great deal toward solving the 
problems of distribution. Surplus outlets, cut off from unduly 
long credit privileges, would be lessened. 


Business Would Be Improved 

Manufacturers and middlemen would sell just as much mer: 
chandise through fewer outlets, thercby lowering the costs of 
selling and transportation and giving themselves the benefit o! 
the saving which might be divided with the consumer. Thus, 
from a broad economic point of view, it seems that business 
would be improved if only goods ‘4 re sold and if excessive sales 
terms were taken out cf stock. 
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CHARLES LENNIG & CO., Inc. 


Aluminum Sulfate 
Commercial and Iron Free 
Specially made for wwe Paper Industry 


ow 


Office: 


222 West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 


HY-TEN-SL 
BRONZE 


1—Because they far exceed ordinary 
steel and other bronzes for wearing 
qualities,— 

2.—Do not corrode to a thin cutting 
edge,— 

3.—They do not burr or erode rapidly. 

With Hy-ten-sl Knives you do not have 


JORDAN 
KNIVES 


Are a Paying Investment 
For Paper Stock Treatment 


to screw up the plug constantly to keep 
the stock where you want it. These 
knives—of the toughest, strongest, and 
most enduring bronze on the market— 
maintain a uniform stock treatment dur- 
ing their entire service life, with a mini- 
mum of attention. 


Try a set of Hy-ten-s] Jordan Knives on one of your Jordans and notice 
the difference yourself. May we quote you on a set for both plug and 


shell? 


AMERICAN MANGANESE BRONZE CO. 
Holmesburg—Philadel phia 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13, 1928 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 
Wall paper 

Paper hangings 
Hanging paper 

News print 

Printing : paper 
Wrapping paper 
Packing - paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Drawing paper 
Filter paper 

Baryta coated paper 
Metal coated paper 
Surface .coated paper 
Gold coated paper 
Coated paper 

Photo paper 

Tissue paper 

Cover paper 

Crepe paper 

Writing paper 
Colored paper 

Stencil paper and ink 43 
Miscellaneous paper ..1,224 rolls, 125 blis., 198 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


British American Tobacco Co., 
ampton, 54 cs. 
British American 
Southampton, 60 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 40 cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Vincent, Havre, 239 


cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Indep. Hall, St. Na- 
Hall, 


Olympic, South- 


Tobacco Co., Mauretania, 


zaire, 1,324 cs. 
American Tobacco Co., Indep. 
800 cs. 


Bordeaux, 


WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Carmania, 
ee 
bls. ; 
J. E. Bernard & Co., Albert Ballin, Hamburg, 


s. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., 


cs. 


London, 1 ble. 
Emmerich, Albert Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs., 


Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 


PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., American Farmer, 
don, 12 bls., 8 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
ampton, 8 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson 
Southampton, 13 cs. 


HANGING PAPER 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Rochambeau, Havre, 


1 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
rolls. 

New York Telegram, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 
2,728 rolls. 

Brooklyn Times, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 2,990 
rolls. 

eee Paper Co., Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 
942 roll 

F. c ” Teipel & Co., Albert Ballin, Hamburg, 


Goulard, Plehn Co., Lutzow, 


Lon- 
Olympic, South- 


Co., Inc., Mauretania, 


Muenchen, Bremen, 504 


Bremen, 
Commerce, 


PRINTING PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Muenchen, Bremen,’ 9 cs. 
Judson Pee Forwarding Co., Muenchen, 
Bremen, 28 c 
m a Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 59 cs 
International Forwarding Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 


ournal of 
Is, 


Lutzow, Bremen, 62 


bu cs. 
Martin & Bechtold, Lutzow, Bremen 13 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Birn & Wachenheim, Lapland, Antwerp, 85 cs. 
PACKING PAPER ~ 
Haule Wax Paper Manfg. Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 


6 cs. 

DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Muenchen, Bremen, 2 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, G. Washington, Bremen, 20 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, G. Washington, Bremen, 6 cs. 
B. F. — & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 20 


cs. as a 
. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, 
cs. (simplex). 


burg, 


Liverpool, 17 


DRAWING PAPER 
P. Puttman, Lapland, Antwerp, 5 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Carmania, London, 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., 
don, 2 cs. 
Favor Ruhl Co., Minnesota, London, 6 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., 
8 cs. 


5 cs. 
Inc., Carmania, Lon- 


Inc., Carmania, London, 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 50 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Lutzow, Bremen, 60 cs. 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., G. Washing- 
ton, Bremen, 50 cs, 


METAL COATED PAPER 
Bruckman & 


12 cs. 
Bruckman & Lorbacher, 


Hensel, Lorbacher, Muenchen, 


Lutzow, Bre- 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C, Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 16 cs. 
P. Puttman, Lapland, Antwerp, 31 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., A. Ballin, 
burg, 9 cs. 
Quality Art Ballin, 
cs. 
G. W. 
don, 2 ¢ 


Ham- 


Novelty Co., A. Hamburg, 


Sheldon & Co., American Farmer, Lon- 


GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill, Lutzow, Bremen, 7 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., A Ballin, Hamburg, 
PHOTO PAPER 
Trust Co., A, Ballin, 
TISSUE PAPER 
Old Master Paper & Pulp Co., A. 
burg, 70 cs. 
Baldwin Universal Co., Scythia, 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Scythia, 
F. B. Vandergrift & Co., 
10 cs. 
L. Bamberger & Co., Vincent, Havre, 1 cs. 
COVER PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., A. 
burg, 3 cs. 


Guaranty Hamburg, 


Ballin, Ham 
Liverpool, 5 cs. 
Liverpool, 2 cs. 
Scythia, Liverpool, 


Ballin, Ham- 
CREPE PAPER 

F. Henjes, Jr., Inc., Muenchen, Bremen, 
WRITING PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Carmania, Lon- 


don, 1 cs. 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 5 
Globe Shipping Co., Rochambeau, avre, 2 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Minnesota, London, 4 
Winsor Newton, Inc., Minnesota, London, 2 


FE, Bernard & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 


96 bls. 


cs, 


Distinctive Writing Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 
cs. 
L. Bamberger & Co., Vincent, Havre, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
4 meesen Riley Paper Co., Lapland, 


Pp. H. Petry & Co., A. Ballin, 
Japan Paper Co., Lutzow, 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Lutzow, Bremen, 7 cs. 
S. Gilbert, Lutzow, Bremen 
STENCIL PAPER AND ‘INK 
Ballin, Hamburg, 43 


Arlac Dry Stencil Co., A. 

cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

: east Bros., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 108 rolls, 
36 bls. 

ee Paper Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 123 
rolls. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc Goth. 
enburg, 68 bls., 50 rolls. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, 21 bls., 943 rolls. 

E. Andersson, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 6 cs. 

gg Standard Products Corp., Rochambeau, Havre, 

W. J. Byrnes & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 30 cs. 

Titan Shipping Co., Minnesota, London, 10 cs. 

B. Altman & Co., Paris, Havre, 7 cs. 

Standard Products core, Paris, Havre, 55 cs. 

G. Sheldon & Co., Paris, Havre, & cs. 

Guibout freres, Paris, Havre, 9 cs. 

Coenca Morrison Co., Paris, Havre, 7 cs. 

Japan = Co., Paris, Havre, 2 cs. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, G. Washing- 
ton, Bremen, 5 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. Mayer, Muenchen, Bremen, 11 bls. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., 
Bremen, 30 bis. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Muenchen, Bremen, 57 
bls. rags. 


Antwerp, 


.Hamburg, 7 cs. 
Bremen, 2 cs. 


, Stockholm, 


rags. 
Muenchen, 


——— 
—— 


Philadelphia National 
London, 101 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Exchange, Lop. 
don, 22 bis. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., 
69 pe. Ta 

N. Bersen, London Exchange, London, 45 
bls. en 

& Overton, Inc., 

s. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 

Castile 
24 bis. 

t 


Bank, London Exchange, 


London Exchange, London, 


Carlier, Antwerp, 76 


Inc., Carlier, Antwerp, 14] 


& Overton, A. Ballin, 
rags. 
/. Fenton, Inc., A Ballin, Hamburg, 35 


Inc., 


H amburg, 


bls. rags. 
C. B. Richard & Co.,, 
bls. bagging. 
Star Woolen Co., Baltic, 
J. Cohen Son Co., 
paper stock. 
Castle & 
54 bls. 
E. 


Rochambeau, Havre, 89 
24 bls. rags, 
ziverpool, 52 bls. 


Liverpool, 
Scythia, i 
Overton, Inc., Sicilian 
bagging. 
Keller Co., 
bis, flax waste. 
E. J. Keller Co., 


threads, 


Prince, Leith, 


Inc., Sacandaga, - , 43 


Inc., Sacandaga, , 86 bis, 

& Overton, Inc., 
waste. 
Overton, Inc., 


Sacandaga, Antwerp, 


Sacandaga, Antwerp, 

Star Woolen Co., 
rags. 

Leigh Textile Co., 
cotton waste. 

W. Fenton, Inc., 

rags. 

Bank of 
bls. rags. 

Lehr Manfg. Co., Kofuku Maru, Oran, 
bagging. 

Lehr 
rags. 


Sacandaga, Antwerp, 17 bis 


Cacandaga, Antwerp, 111 Ibs, 


Lutzow, Bremen, 47 bis 


New York, Kofuku Maru, 


Crenoa, 
142 bls, 


Manifg. Co., Kofuku Maru, Oran, 525 bis 


. Keller Co., Inc., Kofuku Maru, -, 120 


gs. 
0 C wale Italiane Trust Co., Savoia, Naples, 
Castle & " Overt yn, 
rags. 
Logan & 
rags. 
Warren 
jute waste. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
35 bls. rags. 
Interstate 
bls. rags. 
Bank of New 
rags. 
Darmstadt, 
46 bls. rags. 
Star Woolen Co., Vincent, 
R. Bishop Manfg. Co., 
bls. rags. 
I. Horowitz, Vincent, Dunkirk, 10 bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Indep. Hall, & 
Nazaire, 58 bls. bagging. 
Katzenstein & ane, Inc., 
Nazaire, 50 bls. rag 
The Barret Co., 
bis. rags. 
Riper & Co., 
rags. 


Venice, 225 bls. 


Inc., Giulia, 


Long, Hektor, Barcelona, 138 bls, 


Manig. Co., Hektor, 57 bls. 


Barcelona, 


Hektor, Barcelona, 


Trust Co., Hektor, Barcelona, 143 


York, Hektor, Barcelona, 323 bi 


Scott & Courtney, Vincent, Havre, 


Dunkirk, 23 bls. rags 
Vincent, Dunkirk, 179 


Indep. Hall, 
Hall, St. Nazaire, 


5 bls. 


Tadeo. 


Western Ally, Rotterdam, 


OLD 
Furness Withy & Co., 
don, 111 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co.,: Lapland, Antwerp, 61 coils 
Mueller, Cristobal, Cristobal, 46 coils. 
frown Bros. & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 
coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., 
coils. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
93 coils. 
Chemical 
coils. 
Brown Bros, & Co., 


ROPE 


London Exchange, Lon 


Chicago City, Bristol, 42 


Sicilian Prince, Leith, 


National Bank, Lutzow, Bremen, 33 
Vincent, Havre, 73 rolls. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 91 coils. 
International By Products Corp., Indep. Hall, 
St. Nazaire, 144 rolls, 


CHINA CLAY 
C. T. Wilson & Co., Inc., 


25 casks. 


Chicago City, Bristol, 
CASEIN 

: Atterbury Bros., Inc., Rochambeau, Havre, 267 
pags. , . 
Kalbfleisch Corp., Western World, Buenos Aires, 
811 bags. 

Champion Coated Paper Co., 
Buenos Aires, 1,446 bags. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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— Ki JOHN W. poesipento ee SONS, INC. \ 
\\\ \\ 
hang, BN EAGLE KNIFE & BAR WORKS \ \ 
Lon \\ 
ollie Lawrence, Mass. \ 
_ # \ The only firm making KNIVES for every machine from wood N ‘ 
ow 2 pile to finishing room. \\' \ 
— It’s the KNIVES that do the work! 


ivre, 80 


va Hh RENEE EMT AN a Yi \ 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 


= HIGHEST SPEED 
- Paper Bag Machinery 


irk, 179 
all St Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
jail, St Special Machinery Designed and Built 


rs | A. L. PARRISH 


1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Imports 


PAPER 


(Continued from page 56) 
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of Paper and Paper Stock 


National City, Bank, 
Aires, 334 bags. 
: Casein Manig. Co., 


$ , eae: ks. yoo ts 
Ge ee, eer 2. » Buctouche, 400 cords 
e span « mead Richibucto, 890 cords 
wood yul 
oe Tice hee AMiana, St. Albans, 926 cords 
wood fulp,... 


Western World, Buenos 


Capilio, Buenos Aires, 334 


Atterb Ina, Oscar II, Oslo, 500 bls. 
wood mo 5 ¥4- 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
125 bls. wood pulp. 
Polaris Shipping -Co., Dampfire, Sonora, 1,296 
cords wood Rr 
OD PULP BOARDS 


Chatham & Phoenix Natl. 
Stockholm, Gothenburg, 33 bis. 
Lagerloef - Trading ~ Co., Thuringia, 
154 bls., 64 tons. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., 
203 bis., 29 tons. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., 
tons. 


Bank & Trust Co., 
Hamburg, 
G. Washington, Bremen, 
A. Ballin, Hamburg, 35 
Ph gee Materials tg Glasgow, 


gs. 
State Chemical Co., Western Ally, Rotterdam, 
555 bags, 34,920 ks. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13, 1928 
Chase National Bank, London Exchange, 
don, 91 bis. rags. 


J. Lang.Paper Co., 


London Exchange, London, 
288 bis. rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., 


London Exchange, Lon- 
don, 123 bis. old rope. 
c M. Graves Co., London Exchange, London, 
or te on rd Co., I Sag: ck, H 
e Borregaar ‘o., Inc., oporack, Hurum, 
862 bis. sulphate 143 tons. 
Castle Overton, Sacandaga, 
1,545 bls. _&. Ss. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
werp, 177 bis. rags. 
Bi E. Ingber, Sacandaga, 


Lon- 


Inc., Antwerp} 


Sacandaga, Ant- 


Antwerp, 213 bis. 


By Hurst & Co., 
rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 320 
bis. rags. 

F. Weber & Co., 
paper. 
a -- H. Searle, Inc., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 225 
Ss. rag! 

E. ye Stone, Inc., 
Tags. 


Sacandaga, Antwerp, 93 bls. 
Sacandaga, Antwerp, 6 cs. 


Sacandaga, Antwerp, 74 bis. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Maliko, » 634 bis. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Augsborg, ——, 548 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc.,. _Innoko, , 265 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Innoko, ——, 97 bls. 
bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Zenada, Germany, 380 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Ontario, France, 71 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Collamer, France, 35 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Burgerdyk, Holland, 
58 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
land, 31 bls. waste paper. 

Castle & Overton, inc., 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Waukegan, France, 94 
bis. rags. 

Castie & Overton, Inc., 
59 coils old = 9g 

Robert Blank, Indep, Hall, Bordeaux, 534 bis. 


a 
astle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 
we 8 bls. rags. 


London Mariner, Eng- 


Medion, England, 119 


London Corp., England, 


J. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, ——, 62 
bs. ‘ra 

be Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, ——, 105 
bie rags. 


A. Stone, Inc., Indep. Hall, St. 


bls. Fags 
alaup, Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 298 bis. 
rag: “i 


Nazaire, 794 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 
656 bls. rags. 

A. Hurst & Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 
36 bis. rags. 

D. ake, Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 396 
bls. rags. 

BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13, 1928 
Oxford University Press, Scythia, Liverpool, 5 


cs. printing paper. 

. Andersen Co., Sagoporack, Sarpsborg, 5,652 
bls. sulphite, 942 tons. 

he Borregaard Co., Inc., 
borg, 150 bls. sulphite, 25 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Sarps- 
borg, 1,236 bls. sulphate, 206 tons. 

. Andersen. & Co., Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 
5,000 bls. sulphite, 1,016 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Gothen- 
burg, 1,000 bls. wood pulp, 203 tons. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Sagoporack, Goth- 


Sagoporack, Sarps- 


enburg, 300 + sulphite, 50 tons. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 
15 bls. rags. 


————e 


Meredith Linen Mills, Sacandaga, Antwerp, 7 
bls. flax waste. 

American Felt Co., 
flax waste. 

Bank Red Commerce, Sacandaga, Antwerp, 2y 
bls. rag 

New England Waste Co., Sacandaga, Antwen, 
41 bls. thread waste. 

E. Butterworth & Co., 
werp, 131 bis. bagging. 

S. Godfrey, Sacandaga, Antwerp, 8 bls. rags, 

R. Bishop Manfg. Co., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 1) 


bls. rags. 

G. W. Millar & Co., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 1% 
bls, rags. 

International By-Products Sacandagy 
Antwerp, 168 bls. rags. 

Bird & Son, Sacandaga, Antwerp, 181 bls. ray 

National Shawmut Bank, Sacandaga, Antwerp 
33 bis. rags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13, 
Cranford, 


Sacandaga, Antwerp, 39 bi 


Inc., Sacandaga, Ant 


Corp., 


1928 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 


bls. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13, 1928 


Baltimore Post, 
rolls news print. 


Belgium, § 


Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 3,4) 


Washington News, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook 
1,868 rolls news print. 

Washington Star, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrowk 
289 rolls news print. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 2§ 
bis. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 9 
te, bagging. 


Shapiro & Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 99 bls. ng 
Kaibfleech Corp., Vincent, Havre, 150 iw 


casein, 14,947 ks. 
B. & O. Railroad, Vincent, Havre, 2 cs. writing 


paper. 
Hiutzler Bros., 
paper. 


Havre, 1 cs. writig 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 
226 bis. rags. 


S. Shapiro & Co., Western Ally, Rotterdam, @ 
bis, rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 13, 1928 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Bambk) 
513 bls, sulphate, 854 tons. 
Old Dominion Paper Co., Sagoporack, Gothe 
burg, 345 rolls, 7 bis., 6 pkgs. paper. 


Vincent, 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 


Boston, Mass., October 15, 1928—The Andrews Paper Company 
is receiving plenty of orders for kraft, 


Kraft. 


car-load a week on boats from St. Helen’s. 


A meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the New England 
Paper Merchants’ Association is to be held at the Boston Chamber 


of Commerce Tuesday. 


H. H. Rutter, of Rutter & McNaught, Inc., passed the holiday 


week-end at Chatham, Mass. 


Weisberger Bros. To Expand 


1928.—Weisberger Brothers, 
wholesale paper merchants at 519-521 Niles avenue, South Bend, 
Ind., has acquired a lot with a 120-foot frontage and 146 feet deep 
on South Main street, near Calvert street in that city for additional 
The new site is served by a 
Rapid growth of the business, of which 
Phillip and Harry Weisberger are proprietors, has made the step 
necessary. A modern warehouse, office and salesroom will be 
erected on the new property shortly, according to officials. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 9, 


warehouse and shipping facilities. 
private railroad spur. 


particularly Hickory 
This company is agent in New England for the Graham 
Paper Company, of St. Louis, Mo., which handles Hickory Kraft 
for the manufacturers, the St. Helen’s Pulp and Paper Company, 
of St. Helen’s, Oregon. The Andrews Paper Company receives a 


John E. Horne Dead 


Boston, Mass., October 15, 1928—John E. Horne, treasurer of 
the J. H. Horne & Sons Company, manufacturers of paper mil 
machinery, and president of the Holyoke Bar Company, of Ho 
yoke, Mass, died at his residence, 60 Abbott street, 
Mass., after a short illness. 
being a member of Grecian Lodge, Mt. Sinai Temple, Lawrent 


Lawrentt) 
Mr. Horne was a prominent masoj 


Council Royal and Select Masters, Bethany Commandery, K. 1, 


Lawrence Lodge of Perfection, and the Princes of Jerusalem asl 
Rose Croix of Lowell. 


He was also a member of Aleppo Temp 


the United States Brothers Lodge, I. O. O. F., Lawrence Encamp 


ment, I. O. O. F.,, 


the Home Club, Merrimack Valley Count 


Club, a director of the Broadway Savings Bank, and the M 
chants Trust Company. 


Western Paper Converting Co. To Expand 


PorTLAND, Ore., October 12, 1928—The Western Paper (a 
verting Company, Salem, Ore., 
pacity of its present plant. ; 
size of the present one, 100 x 200 feet, to be constructed ™ 
mediately west of the quarters now in use. ' 
pansion has arisen through large increase in business, this bel 
the third year of operation since the opening of the busin 
The sales have trebled over the first year. 


is preparing to double the ¢ 
The plans call for a_ building ' 


The need for ¢ 


Oct 


e— 
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For reliable running and average long life 


= LINDSAY 
rp, 39 by 
twerp, 23 
» Antwerp, FOURDRINIER 
daga, Ant 
a WIRES 
itwerp, 1M International 
Sacandagy are unsurpassed Banking Transactions 
1 bls, ragy 
, Antw 

7 We make them for the largest and fastest Commercial Letters of Credit 
RTS i i 

sili Collections Foreign Enchange 

, 1928 Investment Securities 
Belgium, § Bullion and Currency 
TS Cylinder Wires All Sizes 
, 1928 ~——_—+ 
rook, 3,45] 
ae The Lindsay Wire Paut M. Warsurc F. Assot GoopHuE 
orner| ‘ Chairman President 
oni, 2 Weaving Co. 
Dunkirk, § 52 Cedar Street, New York 
 t Mam} Collinwood Sta. CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
. cs. writing — 


Prompt deliveries 
made 
from stocks in 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


PAR 
In Dyestuffs 


As every golfer knows par 
is a standard of excellence. 
It is a good term to apply 
to Heller & Merz dyestuffs. 
They are par dyestuffs be- 
cause they represent the ex- 
cellence which exacting 
users demand. 


easurer of 
paper mil 
y, of Ho 
Lawrenty 
ent masol) 
Lawrentt 
ery, K. Ty 


and 7 
— Heller & Merz service is 
e Encamp! just as good. Ask us about 
yy County both. 
| the Mer 

505 Hudson St.New York 
ind Bost Chi Philadelph 
oston - i i 
aper Con 287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinsie St. 114 Market "st. 
yle the @ 
a5 so Springfield, Mass. 
uilding 7 24 ‘ee Sesest 
tructed i . ‘i 
ed for a er a tale 


this bei 


e busin = 
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Where “PALCO” Packing Lifts the 
Friction Load Of the Shaft. 


Photograph of a Centrifugal Pump Shaft badly worn b ki 
against flax packing which did net carry sufficient Suledeane = 
prevent friction, 


For pumps handling caustic soda and similar chemicals. 
Its lubricant can be relied upon to resist the cutti.g action of these 
chemicals, and to keep the pump shaft so perfectly lubricated as 
to avoid friction. To prove our 
claims let us send you a free work- 
ing sample to test under your own 
conditions. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


109 Duane St., New York 
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Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds 


Quoted by Taylor & White, 45 Wall street, New York City, to whom all 
inquiry for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BID ASKED 


Abitibi Power & Paper 5s, 

Abitibi Power & Paper 6s, serially to 1934 
American ag ‘aper 6s, 1 

Bastrop up & ‘aper 6%s, i340" 

Bedford Pulp & Paper 6s, 1 
Belgo-Canadian Paper 6s, 194 a* 
British-Columbia Pulp & Paper 6s, 1950 .. 
Brown Paper Mills Serial 6s, 1941 ... 
Brown Company 54s, 6 
Bryant Pa 

Canadian 


Gelot 
Celotex Company 6s, 1929 
Celotex Company s 1939 
Celotex Compan Chicago, Debenture 6s, 1936 
Central Paper mpany Serial 6%s, 1942 
Central Paper 
Champion Coat 
Champion Cc 
Champion Fibre Notes 6s, 1941 
Champion rere Notes 8s, 1930 
Champion Paper Corp. 6s, 1945 
Container Corp. of America og 6s, 1936, ex-warrants 
Cornell We Ry Products ae 43 
oducts Be 


nd a4 5%s, 1948 

Eastern Manufacturi 4." ~. 1938 
Escanaba Paper Serial 6s, 193 

Escanaba Pa 6%s, 1935 

Filer Fibre Serial 7s, 1935 

Fort Irange Paper 7s, 1942 

Fort William Paper 6s, 1946 

Fraser Company 6s, 1950 

Hammermill Paper Serial és, 

Hawley ty & Lumber-6s, 1946 
a ‘aper Company a 1937 
Hoberg Paper & Fibre 7s, 1937 

Industrial Fibre Corp. Debenture 8s, 1933 
nternational Paper 6s, 1955 

nternational Paper 5s, 1947 

tasca rairie River Power Serial 5%s, 1938 Wer 


eer Ba 
Munissi 
Nekoosa 


Qswego Falls Corp. 6s, 1941 .. 
Parker-Young Company 6%s, 1 
Paterson Parchment Paper 6s, 1938 
Penobscot Chemical 5 noe 6s, 1942 
5%s, 1947 


= 


Riordan 4 & 

Rolland Pa 

t. Croix nee! 

t. Helen Pu 

t. eee Valley’ Ce 

t. Maurice ey Corp. 
Cana: 


aper 6s, 1942 
6s, 19 
Serial 5s, "1937 


a So 


Watab ys 6%s. 
Waterway Hp brodects 
Wayagamack Ip & Pe r 
Westfield River Paper Serial 
Whitmer-Parson Pulp. ater 8s, 193 
Whitaker Paper 7s, 1942 


ican Box Board, Pfd. 
can Box Board, Com. 
aes Mills, 7% Pfd 
ish Columbia P. & P. Pfd. .. 
& Paper, 8% Pfd. 
Ffd. 


Hammermill Gesar’ ane oF 6% Pd. 
Hinde & pend, om. 


Hinde , ds, Pfd. 
Holyoke Card %“? ; 


ponies: an 

Mengel C 2 ibd 
Midwest Box Co, F 102 
Midwest Box Co.. 5 99 
Louis De Jonge Co., %q'P 97 
Oxford Papers, “ m. 5 

Oxford Pa iii 
Penobscot 

Richardson Co., are ey ‘ 
Rubberoid . 5 10 
Sabin Robbins Paper Co., 8% Pfd. 5 110 
St. Croix Paper “- 55 

St. Regis Paper Co., 7% Cum. ee 5 ida 
Westfield River Paper Co., lst Pfd. Wanted None 6a 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company : 97 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Pfd. 100 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pid. .:.- ev 105 None Of 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PAPER MAKER 
(Continued from page 26) 
From there I went to a three machine mill—one Fourdrinier, 
Harper and one cylinder. They had a ground wood pulp 
mill and two sulphite digesters and manufactured news prin 
Their average speed was 135 to 150 feet. I stayed there about two 
and one-half years in the capacity of night superintendent, by 
as all night work did not appeal to me, I left. 

I was then with the George Whiting Wisconsin River Paper 
Company and the Plover Paper Company, a print mill and 4 
fine writing paper mill, respectively. Each mill had two machine 
and an average speed of 150 to 170 feet. One day I saw a special 
car run up on the spur at the mill and a group of men, whom] 
later learned were superintendents and managers, stepped from jt 
They had come to see one of the machines which had been speeded 
up to 400 feet They pulled out their watches to 
time the driers and one could see expressions of incredulity on 
their faces. They walked around the driers again and again 
themselves. This mill was the second in the United 
States to run at that rate of speed and, of course, quite a novelty 


one 


a minute, run. 


to satisfy 


At that time they used 75 per cent ground spruce and 235 per cent 
sulphite. After serving this mill eighteen years I quit. 

With the Marathon Paper Mills Co. 

I was with the Marathon Paper Mills Company at Rothschild, 
Wis., next. They had one Harper and two cylinder machines 
two large digesters and a ground wood pulp mill. No. 2 writing 
paper, fancy colored fine papers, toilet tissues and card board were 
manufactured by them. I was at Rothschild about nine months. 

From there I went to Green Bay and worked for the Northem 
Paper Mills. John Fogarty was general manager. They had 
three machines—one Harper and two cylinder—and made a little 
news print but mostly toilet tissues. I remained with them about 
three and one-half months. 

My next and last place of employment was at Mosinee, Wis, 
with the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, now known as the 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company. This mi!l has three Fourdrinier 
machines and a sulphate pulp mill. I have been with this company 
seventeen years and was one of the first beater engineers hired 
by the late Olai Bache-Wiig. Kraft was a new. thing for me, but 
it was not hard to master. 

I am now 82 years old and have just retired after 67 years of 
service in the paper industry. I have no regrets as I consider 
the paper industry as good as any other. After vacationing for 
the next ten years I may decide to come back into the fold; but 
am most happy to retire now in the good will of a company such 
as the Mosinee Paper Mills Company. 


Banquet for Old Employees 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Woronoco, Mass., October 16, 1928.—The annual banquet tet 
dered by Horace A. Moses, head of the Strathmore Paper Con- 
pany, to the office employees and heads of departments will & 
held at Clinton Hotel in Springfield, November 11. At this occa 
sion recognition will be given those employees who have worked 
for the company 25 years or more. The committee in charge cot 
sists of Ira Wyman, J. C. Cleary, H. R. Johnson, L. W. Bezim 
and A. W. Butler. 
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BROWN COMPANY'S 
ALPHA GRADES 


of Purified Cellulose Fibre representing some 
of the valuable results of our many years of 
research in cellulose chemistry. 


SUPER ALPHA 


for strength in Tear, Fold and Mullen. Super 
Alpha equals the higher grades of rags in the 
manufacture of fine papers. 


EASY-BEATING ALPHA 


This is a grade developed for mills of limited 
beating capacity. While not giving results 
equal to Super Alpha, it produces wonderful 
paper on short beating. 


REGULAR ALPHA 


This is a grade midway between Super and 
Easy-Beating. 


Use ALPHA for Quality 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW oer 


EsTaBLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 
Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA Candler Building 
80 Federal Street 
Marquette Building 
Traction Building 
Guardian Building 
Magnolia Buildin 
444 Seventeenth Street 
Ford Buildin 
Houston, Texas Electric Building 
Los ANGELES Central Building 
New Orieans Street 
PHILADELPHIA uilding 
Puorenix, Ariz. Building 
PiTTsBURGH Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
Portianp, Ore. Failing Building 
Sart Lake City Kearns Building 
San Francisco a. Building 
SEaTTLe C. Smith Suiting 
Honouutv, T. H. . ; Castie & Cooke Building 
Havana, Cusa Calle de Aguiar 104 
San Juan, P. Recinto Sur 51 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
Dattas, Texas 


One piece—No folds 


APRUS DISHES 

are moulded in one 
piece from fresh pulp— 
without folds, without 
staples. They are rigid as 
wood. Yet they cost less 
than other dishes! 


These are talking points 
that help your salesmen 
get orders. You can in- 
crease your business 
with Paprus Dishes. 
Write for prices. 


PAPRUS 


DISHES 


KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Sales Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 
Factory: Waterville, Maine 
Joun M. Hart Company, Inc., Manager of Sales 


Paprus Dishes used as 
covered container 


Horizontally. Split Casing Double Suction 
Pumps 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years of 
practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 
among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 
of our product in general. 


Thousands of installations and the successful performance of our 
pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 
ing preablems. Our engineering force is at your command. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


Lawrence Machine Company 


361 Market St. Lawrence, Mass. 
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im LATEST 
YO MARKET REVIEW- 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, October 17, 1928. 


Business in the local paper market is satisfactory. 
the various grades is persistent. Supplies are moving into con- 
sumption in excellent volume. Prices are generally well main- 
tained and instances of shading are scarce. Sales forces of the 
leading paper organizations continue active and the outlook for the 
future is encouraging. 

The news print market is showing signs of improvement. 
Statistics gathered by the News Print Service Bureau show that 
during September the Canadian mills operated at 80 per cent of 
rated capacity and the United States mills at 77.2 per cent. Stocks 
of news print paper at Canadian mills totalled 43,800 tons at the 
end of September and at United States mills 35,687 tons, making 
a combined total of 79,487 tons, which was equivalent to 5.2 days’ 
-average production. 

Production of paper board is being maintained in good volume. 
Box board is in particularly strong request. Prices remain steady, 
in most instances. The fine paper market is in a sound position, 
with prices holding to schedule. No radical changes have been 
reported in the coarse paper market although the demand for wrap- 
ping paper is increasing. 

Mechanical Pulp 

Most of the business transacted in the ground wood market dur- 
ing the past week was along routine lines. Contract withdrawals 
of both domestic and imported mechanical pulp are going forward 
at a normal pace. Stocks in hand are about sufficient to take care 
of current requirements. Prices remain unchanged and shading 
is infrequent. 


Demand for 


Chemical Pulp 


Demand for the various grades of chemical pulp, both imported 
and domestic, is well up to the average for the season. Contract 
shipments are being maintained in a satisfactory manner. While 
the chemical pulp market is exhibiting a strong undertone, some 
grades are in an exceptionally sound position, especially bleached 
sulphite. Prices are generally holding to former levels. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

The old rope market is moderately active. Domestic and im- 
ported manila rope are in fair request. Quotations are practically 
unchanged. The bagging market remains rather quiet. Demand 
for scrape bagging is dull and roofing bagging is only moving 
slowly at present. Prices remain fairly steady considering pre- 
vailing conditions. 

Rags 

Steadiness prevails in the local rag market. Cotton cuttings are 
n fair request. The demand for roofing grades is somewhat 
quieter. Prices are generally holding to schedule although there 
have been concessions on extra large orders. The imported rag 
market is showing some signs of improvement and mill interest 
in the various grades is slowly increasing. Prices remain fairly 
steady. 

Waste Paper 

The paper stock market is becoming more lively. The various 

grades used by the board mills are in excellent request. Strictly 


folded news is now selling at from .75 to .85. Solid flat book 
stock is firmer and is now quoted at from 1.45 to 1.55. Shavings 
are in better demand than for some time. Soft white No. 1 is noy 
offered at from 2.55 to 2.65. Other grades are steady to firm, 


Twine 
With the approach of the Christmas holiday season, the outlook 
for the twine market is decidedly promising, especially as Wrap. 
ping paper is moving in better volume. Prices of the various 
grades of twine are holding to schedule, in most instances, anj 
there is not much talk of concessions around at the present time 


Waxed Paper Industry Conference Called 

A meeting of manufacturers of waxed paper has been called 
for October 25, and wll be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing. 
ton, D. C. Every manufacturer of waxed paper has been invited 
and urged to attend this meeting, because of its importance. 

The Federal Trade Commission has approved the Trade practice 
Conference and the rules as submitted by the industry, and has 
announced that these rules shal Ibecome effective on November 
15. 

In order to comply with the various rules in question it is 
necessary to develop schedules and plans providing for their legal 
compliance and at the same time to standardize upon the methods 
so that no individual company may feel that there is any unfair 
ness through the plan adopted. 

In as much as the rules and the plans for their compliance wil 
affect every manufacturer of waxed paper the attendance at this 
meeting should be quite large and the developments of exceeding 
interest. 

The meeting has been called by Paul S. Hanway, recently elected 
secretary by the Trade Practice Conference and will be held under 
the auspices of the American Waxed Paper Association, which has 
sponsored the Trade Practice Conference, and has received support 
from more than 50 per cent of the non-member waxed paper 
manufacturers. 


Visit District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co. 

The salesmen of the Marquardt, Blake & Decker Company, New 
York, visited the plant of the District of Columbia Paper Manv- 
facturing Company, Washington, D. C., October 11 and 12. Ther 
were fourteen in the party including Ralph Collins and Randolph 
Decker. 

They arrived in Washington at 7:45 Thursday night, and mos 
of them left for New York on Friday evening. They were shows 
through the mill, had luncheon, and short talks were given by 
W. W. Langtry, Herman Harrigan and Robert N. Finlay. In th 
afternoon there was a trip to Arlington Cemetery, Lincoln Me 
morial, and the beauty spots of Washington. 


William F. Etherington Dead 
William Fisher Etherington, president of W. F. Etherington & 
Co., Inc., paper merchants, of 50 East 42nd street, died Saturday # 
his residence, 430 Park avenue, New York. He was also vict 
president of the M. T. Richardson Company. His age was 74 
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GRIFFITH-HOPE 


Dispensing Cabinets 


Ly Bek AND 

‘iets Fixtures 

ARE 

te ® The STANDARD of the PAPER TRADE 
sales , For Towels, Toilet, Napkins, Etc. 
sel | GRIFFITH-HOPE CO., West Allis, Wisc. 
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S Wrap. 


“sf |West Virginia Pulp 
“| and Paper Company 


ager Manufacturers of 


prey: SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 


PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 
also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
303 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Izy Bast 7th St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sith and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOODPULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


17 EAST 42ND ST. 
NEW YORK 
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INSULATING PAPERS 


Are you making paper for in- Hundreds of these extractors 


sulating purposes? If so, our are in use in the United States, 
Type B Iron Extractors are a 


necessary part of your equip- Canada, and Europe. Write us 
ment. for Bulletins and full data. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO. 


Electrical Specialists Holyoke, Mass. Established 1885 


we 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trapve Journat, 
Wednesday, October 17, 1928. 


BLANC FIXE—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe market. 
Both the pulp and the powder are in seasonal demand. Prices 
remain unchanged. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 
per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 
35% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Contract withdrawals of bleaching 
powder continue to go forward in fair volume. The demand for 
this product is rather light at present but prices are generally 
holding to former levels. Bleaching powder is offered at from 
$2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Trading in the casein market was moderately active 
during the past week. Quotations declined slightly. Domestic 
casein is now selling at from 15% cents to 17 cents per pound while 
imported casein is quoted at from 16% cents to 17 cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is in a sound 
position. Consumption is being maintained in good volume. 
Prices are steady. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 to 
$2.95 per 100 pounds. The flake and the ground are selling at 
from $3.30 to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Conditions in the china clay market are satis- 
factory. Demand for both imported and domestic grades is per- 
sistent. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 to $25 per ton, 
ship side. Domestic paper making clay is selling at from $8 to 
$9 per ton, at mine, and pulverized at from $10 to $12 per ton. 

‘ CHLORINE.—Supplies. of chlorine are going forward regu- 
larly. Prices are holding to schedule without difficulty. Chlorine 
is selling at 3%4 cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at 
works, on contract orders. The spot quotation ranges from 334 
cents to 4 cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market was moderately active. At the 
naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are 
now quoted at from $9.25 to $9.35 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in 
barrels... Wood rosin is offered at from $7.15 to $7.95 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE—Business in the salt cake market was well up to 
average during the week. Contract shipments are moving at a 
steady pace. Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake is quoted at 
from $15 to $17 a ton, in bulk, at works. Chrome salt cake is 
selling at from $14 to $15 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is exhibiting a strong under- 
tone. Inquiries for future business are fairly numerous and prices 
are steady to firm. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, 
per 100 pounds, according to grade, are as follows: in bags, $1.32, 
and in barrels, $1.55. 


.STARCH.—Most of the business transacted in the starch market 
during the week was along routine lines. Offerings are sufficient 
to take care of current needs. Prices remain unaltered. Special 
paper making starch is still selling at $4.07 per 100 pounds, in bags, 
and at $4.24 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Shipments of sulphate of 
alumina are going forward to contract consumers in a satisfactory 
manner. Prices are steady. Commercial grades are still quoted 
at from $1.40 to $1.45 per 100 pounds and iron free at from $1.90 
to. $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Increased activity was reported in the sulphur 
market. Contract withdrawals were well up to average. Prices 
remain steady and there is little possibility of concessions for 
some time, Sulphur is quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, 
at mine, on contract orders. The spot quotation is $20 per ton. 

TALC.—The tale market is practically unchanged. The pre- 
vailing demand is normal for the season. Prices are holding to 
schedule in most instances. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 
to $18 a ton, in bulk, at eastern mines. Imported talc is selling 
at from $18 to $20 per ton, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


(CF. 0. b. Mill) 


INR? .. enawase ve 11.00 @ 
EN wspdanh sakes 9.00 @ 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 @ 
Su _ rr 14.00 @ 
ee Pee 10.00 @ 
Engine sized ..... 8.00 @ 
ews— 
Rolls, contract .... 3.25 @ 
Rolls, transient ... 3.25 @ 
bane Vaasa se 65 @ 
Side NE. och a 3.00 @ 
Book, Cased— 
DB. Ad -vrvsees 6.35 @ 
Be Shh sed caued 6.2 @ 
Coated and Enamel ae @ 
ith BD nocase @ 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 ..... 75 @ 
Anti-Tarnish ..... 1.10 @ 
EL -aatassense 100 @ 
White No. 2 ..... 75 @ 
MLE Eee 90 @ 
SD. wsevbasene 75 @ 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic 6.25 @ 
No. 2 Domestic 4.25 @ 
Southern .......... 4.00 @ 
Imported ........ 6.50 @ 
Manila— 
No. 1 Jute ...... 9.00 @ 
a Muse saa cde 7.75 @ 
No. 1 Wood ..... 4.75 @ 
No. 2 Wood ..... 400 @ 
r i bendubese 3.75 @ 
ibre Pa 
No. 1 Fibre eseess 5.00 @ 
No. 2 Fibre ...... 4.75 @ 
PR ng Bogus 73 @ 
cevccccece A @ 
Card: "Middles Oe 4.00 @ 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
snaagadead 00 @1 
Bleached, basis 20 
sepecsseotes 00 @1 
"(Delivered New York) 
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Seske Rib nnd 


.4 
65. 00 
wa Mila. LI. Chip. 50.00 
| ee 80.00 
» vn aR eS, | 57.50 
85 Test Jute Liner. 55.00 


Binders’ Boards . 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
sotet edeesatecees ayy 


(F. o. b, Map 
No. 1 Domestic ....26.00 
Screenings ......... 15.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported) — 
3 


ae @ 4.40 
Easy Bleaching ... 2.80 @ 2.90 

No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ........ 2.50 @ 2.70 

Mitscherlich un- 
bleached ....... 2.65 @ 3.25 

No, 2 strong un- 
bleached ........ 2.40 @ 2.60 
NS SS Serre 2.50 @ 2.75 
No. 2 Kraft ...... 2.40 @ 2.50 

Sulphate— 
Bleached ......... @ 3.85 
b. Pulp + 

Sulphite al 
Bleached ....., @ 4.75 

Easy Bleaching Sul- 
PPE i @ 2.75 
News Sulphite .... 2.40 @ 2.65 
Mitscherlich ...... .00 @ 3.70 
Kraft (Domestic) . 2.70 @ 3.30 
Soda Bleached . 3.15 @ 3.50 

Ser g 
od hpahitecie 75 @ .85 
_ | Eee Oe 1.50 @ 1.65 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. dv. N. Y. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.11.00 
New White, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.25 
New Unbleached. .10.50 


Washables ..... ++ 425 @ 4.75 
WONG ‘enn nseecas @ 6.00 
Blue Overall ..... 6.75 @ 7.25 
New Blue Prints.. 5.25 @ 5.59 
New Soft Blacks.. 5.25 @ 5.75 
a Khaki Cut- 
oe eine: @ 52 
Pink” Corset’ Cut , 
re a Wate @ 8.50 
oO. a 4 Khaki Cut- nes 
Mami acer. oF , @ 57 
Men’s Corduroy .. 3.75 @ 438 
New Mixed Blacks 3.50 @ 3.75 
ld Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 5.50 @ 6.00 
Miscellaneous ..... 4.50 @ 5.00 
White, No, 2— 
Repacked ........ 3.00 @ 3.50 
Miscellaneous .... 2.50 @ 2.75 
St. Soiled, White.. 2.00 @ 2.15 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ 25 @ 2.50 
Miscellaneous 1.75 @ 2.00 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 @ 3.75 
Roofing Rags— 
Clot Sen +.» 170 @ 1.80 
Sn a Vader aneeese 1.70 @ 1.80 
No 2 alcorecveape 1.55 @ 1.65 
ONS ae 1.30 @ 1.40 
BOs. 4 Wecssccaded 1.25 @ 1.35 
Sas GA” anecnencas 95 @ 1.05 
Foreign Rags 
New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 @ 3.00 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.75 @ 3.25 
New Light Silesias.. 7.00 @ 7.50 
Light nnelettes. .. 7.50 @ 8.00 
Unbleached Cottons..10.00 @11.00 
New White = 10.50 @11.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 @ 7.50 
New Light Prints... 5.50 @ 6.50 
No, 1 hite Linens. 7.25 @ 8.00 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.50 @ 6.25 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 @ 5.00 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 @ 3.50 
Old Extra Light 
Briats . occccvcccse 75 @ 3.25 
Ord. Light Prints.. 2.25 @ 2.50 
Med. Light Prints.. 1.90 @ 2.10 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 2.25 @ 2.50 
German Blue Linens. 2.50 @ 2.75 
German Blue Cottons 2.00 @ 2.25 
Checks and Blues... 1.75 @ 1.90 
Lindsay Garments .. 1.85 @ 1.90 
Dark Cottons ....... 1.65 @ 1.75 
Old Shopperies .... 1.55 @ 1.65 
New Shopperies .... 1.50 @ 1.60 
French Blues ...... 2.10 @ 2.25 
Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


PUOGN ssccw stuns 1.60 @ 1.70 

Domestic ......+. 1.70 @ 1.75 
Wool Tares, light... 1.60 @ 1.65 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1.60 @ 1.65 
Bright Bagging «++» 160 @ 1.65 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.25 @ 1.40 
Manila Rope— 

eS eee 3.35 @ 3.65 

Domestic ........ 3.25 @ 4.00 
New Burlap Cut..... 2.75 @ 3.00 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

DO: .sscecc¥ee R @ 4.00 

Domestic ....ccece 3.25 @ 3.50 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 


Hard, white, No. 13.25 @ 3.50 
Hard, white, No. 2 2.40 @ 2.55 
Soft, White; No. 1. 2.55 @ 2.65 
White envelope cut- 
GND “ska vecste see 3.25 @ 3.50 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless _........ 1.60 @ 1.70 
Overissue Mag. ... 1.60 @ 1.70 
Solid Flat Book’ -- 1.45 @ 1.55 
Crumpled No. -. 105 @ 1,15 
Solid Book er.. 2.00 @ 2.10 
Ledger Stock ...... 60 @ 1.75 
Manilas— 
New B. B. she 65 @ .75 
New Env. Cut.. v4 @ 2.60 
New Cuttings «ees 160 @ 1.85 
Extra No. 1 old... 1.25 @ 1.35 
RK yt eae 80 @ 85 
Container ..4..... 72%@ .77% 
Bogus Wrapper 75 @ .85 
Old Kraft Machine 
Compressed bales .. 1.85 @ 1.95 
: (Made) 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.75 @ 1.80 
Strictly Overissue 85 @ .95 
Strictly Folded ... .75 @ .85 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .60 @ .65 
Common Paper ... .35 @ .40 
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AMERICAN MADE 28 AMERICAN TRADE 
AT LAST!! 


“An American Coating Clay” 


H. T. Brand Coating Clay, Highest Grade Filler Clay, 
being used in some of the largest paper mills in the 
country. Send for samples and article on “An American 
Coating Clay.” Forty-three years experience in American 
washed clays are back of this product. 


Let us submit sample and quote you. 


foe EDGAR BROS.CO., 


(cea GAR) 50 Church St., 


“i NEW YORK 


Catalog and Directory Papers 


The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
929 TONS 


Newsprint 


Fibre Wrapping Papers 
Packers Oiled Manila 


Specialties 


General Sales Office 
15 Broad St., New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PERFORATED METALS 


ve 


of Every Description 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty St. 


THE HARRINGTONGKINGPERFORATING (0. 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 


SINCE 1887 


Biggs Globe and Cylinder 
Rotary Bleaching Boilers 
have become known in every 
part of the world as standard 
paper-plant equipment. Re- 
peated installations indicate 
very positively the complete 
satisfaction of our old cus- 
tomers. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 
AKRON, 20, OHIO 
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Fine Tube Yarn— 
Twines 5-ply and larger .. .21 @ _ .25 
(F.. 0. b. Mill) «ply sa edn awoke 2 25 @ .29 
ateneabescna 28 @ .32 

Be. B cocsccesee -. 39 @ 40 uni hed india— 
am, MP  emaseececce 327 @ .38 SD ccvsabeedtan 13 @ .14 

Be. 3 accescecces 36 @ .37 Paver Makers [| winc 

B. C., 18 basis 38 @ .40 Balls (aeons eeeeeee -11 @ 4.12 
A. B. Italian, 18 Box Twine, 2-3 ply... .15 @ .17 
BRS ccccccecce 48 @ «53 Jute Rope ....... 17 @ .19 

Finished Jure— Ame temp. o ... .29 @ di 
Dark 18 basis .... .24 @ .25 Sisal Hay Rope— 

Light 18 basis ... 27 @ «28 No. 1 Bass ...... 16 @ .18 

Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Py, Se, ae 14 @ .16 
a 0 tusteaness's @ .21 Sisal Lath Yarn— 

No. 2 oseee seeeoce 18 @ .20 Pe) Bo Sbawsens ces 14 @ .16 

Tube Ro No , a eee 12 @ .14 
4-ply and larger 16 @ .17 Manila NO shes ce 22 @ .24 

CHICAGO 

All R DE necme 35 @ 41 Manila Lined _Ciie. 5500 @ — 

No. 1 Rag Bond 25 @ «35 Container Lin 

No. 2 Rag Bond .... .14 @ .25 (Delivered Central 

Water arked Sul- erritory 
bite Bond ...... 09 @ .12 BS TOM co ccdeces 65.00 @70.00 

~ phite Bond ...... re | - SOD SMO: cctncccce 70.00 @ — 

uperfine writing. r P 

No. 1 fine writing... .14 @ .18 Old Papers 

No. 2 fine writing. . 12 @ .14 (F. 0, b. Chicago) 

No. 3 fine writing... .08%@ .12 Stevie 

No. 1 M. F. Book.. .06%@ .07% No. 1 Hard White. 2.80 @ 2.90 

No. 2 M. F. Book 05%@ .06% —. Env. Cut- 

No. 1 S.&S.C. Book .06@@ 07% tings ........... 2.90 @ 3.00 

No. 2 S.&S.C. Book .054@@ .06% No. 1 sof Shavings. 2.50 @ 2.60 

Coated Book .. .... .07%@ .12 2 Mined ..cccees 1.00 @ 1.05 
ted Label ....... 07%@ .10 No. 2 Mixed nna eee -90 @ 1.00 

News—Roll, mill 03%@ .04% Ledger & Writings 1.55 @ 1.65 
ews—Sheets, 28 -04% Solid Books ........ 1.25 @ 1.35 

No. 1 Manila ...... 01% @ 0534 Blanks ............. 1.70 @ 1.80 

No. 1 Fibre ........ Ce ee eS 1.90 @ 2.00 

No. 2 Manila ...... 04%@ .04% New Kraft Cuts.... 2.25 @ 2.35 

Butcher's Manila ... .04, @ .04% Manite Envelope Cur: 

No. 1 Kraft ...... te 06% ngs b60sseeonees 00 @ 2.10 

Southern Kraft ..... 03%@ .04 Ex. o. 1 Manila 1.55 @ 1.65 

No. 2 Kraft ...... 04 @ .04% Print Manila ...... 90 @ 1.00 

Wood f oards 04K%@ 06% ay News (overis- 

Sulphite eens ee BD OSS MDS cccccwecscic @ .75 

Manila Tissue— old “Newspapers— 
24x36 Sheet ...... 07 @ .07% L. gusbenseess 65 @ .75 

White Tissue— D eetesbédad 60 @ .65 
20x30 Sheet .....- 07%@ .07% Mixed Papers— 

Boards, per ton— in. B acndesesecs 70 @ .80 

(Delivered Central Roofin Sees 
Territory b. Chicago, net cash) 
Plain Chip eocces rx = i No. - eeecceccces 30.00 @ — 
Solid News ........ BN: Sousnsnctad 2300 @ — 
PHILADELPHIA 
New Blue ....... a 4 04 
Paper New Black Soft .. 053%4 
(F. o. b. -_ New Light Seconds t2%e -03 

A. i pac ehib et @ .40 New Dark Seconds 1.85 @ 2.00 

Ledgers sete eeeesee tH @ 40 Khaki Cuttings— 

Writings— No. 1 O. D 0S%@ .05% 
Superfine ........ 13 @ .18 No. 2 Mixed 04%4@ .04K% 
extra fine ........ — @ .22 ae gate 03 @ .03% 
FIMO. cccvcccsees 20 @ .26% New Canvas ...... 08%@ .09 
Fine, No. 2 ....-- 16 @ «.25 New Black Mixed. .03@@ .04% 
me, BO. 3B ccocce 12 @ .20 “s 

B ay eee 06 @ .07 Bagging 

Book, S. S. & C... 06 @ 07% (F..0. b. Phila.) 

Book, Coated ...... 11 @ .16 Gunny. No. 1— 

Coate4 Lithograph... .09 @ .12 Foreign ....... «+. 165 @ 1.80 

in . itnesahaseeaen 09 @ .12 OS errr 73 @ 2.0u 

Dt: ismeecknbeven O03%@ .04 Manila Rope ..... 3.50 @ 4.00 

No. 1 Jute poate. 08%@ .09 Sisal Rope ......... 150 @— 

Mani) Sul., No. 1 04%@ .06 Mixed Rope ....... 1.10 @ 1.25 

Mani) No. 2 ...... 4 @ 14% Scrap ——- 

No. 2 Kraft ........ See: meee 8 «BE. 8. cucnscosens 1.50 @ 1.60 

No. 1 Kraft ........ i ee ae OS ee 15 @ 1.25 

Common Bogus ..... 02%xe — Woat a heavy.. 300 @ — 

Straw Board ....... 2.50 @75.00 Mixed Strings .... 1.15 @ 1.25 

News O08 weseses 45.00 @ — No. 1, New Light 

ES 42.50 @ — Nee po n @ 2.75 

Wood Pulp Read. 7 @ 5.00 New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 

(Carloa its) Old Papers 

Binder Boards— (F. o. b. Phila.) 
ag 1, per ton SY Shavings— 

», Per ton No. 1 Hard White 3.20 @ 3.25 
Carload lots ...... 60.00 @70.00 No. 2 Hard White 275 @ 3:00 

Tarred Felte— 53.00 @55.00 No. 1 Soft White.. 2.50 @ 2.60 
Regular .--.-;. ++. =: No. 2 Soft White.. 1.90 @ 2.00 
Slaters (per roll) .. 84 94 No. 1 ae ines 1.50 @ 1.60 

Best Tarred, 1-ply No. 2 Mixed ..... 90 @ 1.00 
(per roll) ......+ 185 @ 1.95 Solid alow g Oe 1.60 @ 1.65 

pty 2-ply 1.44 @ 1.54 bes i + agi sixes 50 @ 1.60 

igo S20 -nee 7 , 0. 1 Books, heavy.. 1.50 @ 1.60. 
Best Tarred, 3-ply ... 1.93 @ 2.08 No. 2 Books, light... 1.20 @ 1.25 
= 1 no spans .. 240 @ = 

Domestic °o. 1 anila .. 1.50 @ 1. 
Rags (New) Print Manila... 93 @ 1.00 
wean < ila.) Jontainer Manila ... .85 @ .90 

shut Cattings a Old Kraft ......... 2:25 @ 2.50 
New White, No. 1 .10%@ 11 Common Paper ..... 55 @ .60 
New White, No. 2 .07. @ .u7% No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .55 @ .60 
Light Silesias .... .07 @ .07% ‘Straw Board, Chip.. .65 @ .75 
Silesias, No, 1... .07%@ .08 Binders Board, Chip. 65 @ .75 
Black Sil. ia, soft. .05 @ .05%, Overissue News 90 @ .95 
New Unbleached .. .10%@ .11 Old Newspaper - 60° @.65 
Washable, No. 1.. .04%@ .05 Domestic Rags (Old) 
Washable, No. 2 03 03% White. No. 1— 
eee eee 05%@ ue Repacked ........ 4.25 @ 4.50 

Cerrons--according to grades— Miscellaneous ..... 3.50 @ 3.75 
Blue Overall ..... O74A@ .08 White, No. 2— 
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Kraft 
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ee > Spee 


Common Bogus 
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.009 


Straw Boards, rolls 


Straw 


basis 35s to 70s.. 
Filled News Board . 


eed New 
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Wood Pulp Board.. 


Binder Bearge 


(F. 
Tarred Felts— 
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eee eeeeneee 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Hard White. 


No. 2 
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No. 1 Soft White. 


ao : Mixed. 


Board in Sheets, 
ws 0 


$2.50 


Manila Env. Cuttings 2. 00 


No. 1 Old Manila 
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White Blank News.. 


Old Kraft 
Print Manila 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News .... 
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1.65 
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Repa.ked 


eensese a 
@ 2.25 No. 2 40 @ use” 
@ 1.80 No. 2 (Roofing)... 1.15 ©@ 1.25 
Se FP ee ! oe ie: 
@ 4.25 No. SA coccccse £5 @ 8 
eseccccoce 80 «a w 
@ 1.85 C ccvceee eos 40 @ 80 
BOSTON 
Old Newspapers .... .75 @ 80 
Box Board, Chip... 05 w — 
@ 5 (Price f. 0. b. Boston) 
$ + Gunny No, 1— 
Oreign ..+.s.00e. — @ 16 
@ .11% Manila Rope— 
@ "30 OTCiGN «..eeeeees 3.25 @ 3.50 
@ 685 Domestic ........ 3.25 @ 3.50 
@ .20 Mixed Strings ...... 90 @ 1.0 
@ 31 Scrap Burlaps «oe 145 @ 1,50 
@ 04 Scrap Sisal ........ 1.25 @ 1.80 
@ .09 snp Sisal for snred- 
y RE Blair 1 @ 17 
4 8% Wool Tares, heavy... — @ ia 
@ .12 New Burlap Cutting. 1.90 @ 2.00 
@ .15 Domestic Rags (New) 
@ .13 (Price i. 0. b. Boston) 
@ .06% Shirt Cuttings— 
@ .04% New White No. 1. .09 @ 10 
@ .06% Silesias, No. 1..... .06 @ .06% 
@ .04 New nS 0Ke@ 
PR Fancy 4 i keen seese< + 04 @ 01% 
ashable ........- .04 
$2.50 Cotsone-—-Acceeding te to grades” . 
ue Overalls ... 06 
@55.00 New Black. soft . rr 4 on 
45.00 Khaki Cuttings ..... 04 @ 044 
42.50 Corduroy .......... 03 @ .03% 
@57.50 New Canvas ........ 08 @ 08% 
Domestic Rags (Old) 
(Price f. 0. b. Boston) 
@80.00 Canvas ........... . ~ 
@85.00 White No. i— 
@75.00 Repacked ......... 4.75 @ 5.25 
Miscellaneous ..... @e@- 
White No. 2— 
eS Bee 04%e@ O05 
e- Miscellaneous ..... Ke ™ 
Twos and Blues...... — @ 2.50 
Thirds and Biues— 
Repacked ......... 2.00 @ 2.15 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 @ 1.90 
@ 3.75 Reeling Stock— 
@ 2.90 \ ere eet Soe 1.75 @ 1.85 
@ 2.60 AE shabasse tens 1.45 @ 1.55 
@ 1.15 PCI Neweneeo edad 1.05 @ 1.10 
@ .90 __ UE Re eae 1.10 @ 1.15 
@ 2.45 
@ 1.55 Foreign Ra 
@ 1.15 o. Boston 
@ 2.25 Dark Cottons ...... 1.60 @ 1.65 
@ 1.25 New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 
@ 1.70 OD tia decicee bbe 00 @10.00 
@ 2.10 Dutch Blues ........ 2.00 @ 2.12% 
@ .90 Lace Curtains ...... 550 @ — 
@ .65 New Checks & Blues 4.50 @ 4.65 
@ .75 Old Fustians ....... i190 @- 
TORONTO 
Pulp 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
e- Ground Wood ...... 30. @31.00 
e@- — -_ bleach- 
e- Cccvccccececes e- 
e- Sulp ite ‘news grade.62. 00 @e- 
e- Sulphite, bleached ..75.00 @ — 
: _ TURNS cccccccecce 68.00 e- 
@ .10 Old Waste. Paper 
 ——— (In carload lots, f. o. b. Torow'o) 
_ je Steviner= 
White Env. Cut... 3.00 @ - 
_ Soft White Book 
err 2s @ - 
ae ae White "Bik, News.. 160 @ — 
Book and Ledger— 
e — Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock x4 140 @ — 
e- Light and Cru 
pled Book Stock. 125 @ — 
e-— Ledgers and Writ- 
> osecccecece 150 @ —- 
e- Solid Ledgers 1.50 @ - 
o =< Manilas— 
New Manila Cut... 1.50 @ — 
” m Printed Manijlas .. 100 @ — 
BME cudaeeheoade 2238 @- 
__ li. News and Scra 
Strictly Overissue.. 80 @ — 
2: Strictly Folded ... .80 @- 
ait t 2 No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .70 @ — 
ie P 
oq = Domestic Rags 
4 “a (Price to mills, t. 0. b. Toronto) 
oa = Ne : Whuie Shirt 
e- Canthaws *s css05 03 1K%@ - 
eo= Fancv Shirt Cuttings. 05%@ - 
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Locating the 
“Loafers”! 


This man knows at a glance which of 
his drying rolls is doing its work and 
which are loafing on the job — cold 
and waterlogged. 


All he does is to press the thermo- 
couple onto the surface of the mov- 
ing roll and read the temperature on 
the dial. The scale range from 50 
to 400° F. is ample for most require- 
ments but special ranges can be sup- 
plied if desired. 


é 
Cambridge Surface Pyrometer 


eliminates guesswork, saves steam and prevents 
irregular heating or water logging. By testing 
at regular intervals, a standard product is as- 
sured. 


Send for List PT 


CAMBRIDGE 


3512 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Paper Making in Pacific Northwest 

National Paper Products Co. Starts New Mill 
Camden Kraft Mill Now in Gemplete Operation .... 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Starts Mill 

New Interlake Sulphite Digéster Room 

Lake St. John Paper Mill’Begins Operation 

Gulf States Paper Corp. Builds at Tuscaloosa ...... 
Large Unit Added at Port Huron Paper Mill 

San Juan Pulp Mfg. Co. Increases Capacity 
Canadian Paperboard Co. Starts Mill 

A. P. W. Paper Co. Makes Improvements .......... 
New Power Development at Wausau Paper Mills .. 
Sylva Paperboard Co. Starts Mill at Sylva 
Rhinelander Paper Co. Starts New Fourdrinier 


M2 Modern Boiler Plant Installed at Otis Mill 


International’s Fort Edward Mill Rebuilt 


Fo! New Whiting Paper Mill Enters Production 
| Paugan Falls Power Plant Begins Operation 


Pacific Northwest Production Now a Factor 


“4 Great Lakes Paper Mill Nearing Completion 
¥ Jaite Co. Builds Bag Factory at St. Helens 


New Sluice Way Completed for Fox River Dam .... 
Boston Paper Industry in Fairly Good Position 
Eaton Paper Co. Improves Mill 


Zi Power Plant’ Section 


Industrial Changes in Northern New York 
Construction News 

Installs New Type Stock Tank 

New York Trade Jottings 


4 Editorial 


Technical Section 
Semi-Sulphite Process 
The Microstructure of a Wood Pulp Fiber 
High Steam Pressure at Covington Mill 
Obituary 
Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
New York Market Review 


=i Miscellaneous Markets 
ai Market Quotations 
mS Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds 
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ENGELHARD SO: ANALYZER 
for Elimination of Waste 


eee SEINE SE ARI Le, 
rape Src ores 


PEA 


The little, daily, undetected wastes of fuel, 
» sulphur, raw materials, time, and labor 
make serious inroads on the profits of 
paper mills—thousands of dollars yearly! 


With Engelhard SO, and CO, 
Recorder You Know 


ms 


eet 


Pa ae 


»* 


With the data shown on the Recorder’s continuous 
charts you know how teo— 


—control quality of pulp produced; 


ENGELHARD —detect tendency to trouble in burners, digestors® 
Electrical and furnaces in time to prevent it; 
SO. and —plot efficient curves to guide future work; 
’ Co. port —save sulphur in burning processes; 
de pal ig pedo —save fuel; and 
A recently perfected in- —increase efliciency of men and machinery. 


strument that makes pos- 
sible important economics 
im paper mills. 


Quartz sheaths about the spirals of Engelhard 
SO, and CO, electric Analyzer guarantee enduring 
accuracy. The Analyzer connects with the Recorder, 
which may be located at a distance from point of 
sampling. It can show temperatures at the same 
time. 


Simple Rugged Reliable 


Let an Engelhard Engineer show you, with- 
out obligation, the dollars and cents savings 
possible with this Recorder. 


Charles Engelhard, Ine. 
90 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Boston New York Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St. Louis Tacoma Les Angeles 
Ottawa Montreal Toronto 


STANDARD FOR 30 YEARS 
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